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Administrators  answer  student  questions 


by  Lauren  Somody 

In  an  attempt  to  help  keep 
students  informed  a new  pro- 
gram has  been  created  called 
“Loyola  Fonim”. 

The  first  edition  was  held 
yesterday  and  featured  Mr. 
Yanchik,  Dean  of  Students, 
Dean  Ruff,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Students  and  Mr.  Melanson, 
Vice-president  of  Finance,  to 
answer  student  questions. 

The  program,  which  was 
started  based  on  the  suggestion 
of  students  will  become  a regu- 
lar event  monthly  next  year, 
according  to  Chris  Buck,  Vice- 
president  of  Student  Affairs 
of  the  ASLC. 

The  meeting  at  first  was 
sparsely  attended  by  only  a 
handful  of  students,  however, 
these  students  all  had  ques- 
tions concerning  the  new  Rat 
rules,  housing  conditions,  and 
the  Bausch  report.  Gradually 
more  students  drifted  in  and 
added  to  the  meeting. 


The  area  of  greatest  interest 
was  the  new  rules  and  policies 
in  the  Rat.  These  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  renewing  the  Rat’s 
liquor  license  and  are  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  in 
order  to  keep  the  license.  First 
of  all,  the  new  hours  for  the 
Rat  are  imtil  11:30  on  Mon- 
day through  Thursday  and 
12:30  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

A distinctive  cup  will  be  used 
for  beverages  sold  in  Mother’s 
so  trash  coming  from  there  can 
be  identified,  and  no  bottled 
beer  will  be  sold  during  the 
evenings.  Live  entertainment 
will  also  be  prohibited  after 
8:00  p.m. 

In  addition  rules  already  in 
effect  will  be  enforced  more 
strictly.  'This  includes  checking 
I.D.’s,  signing  in  guests,  stop- 
ping serving  half  an  hour  be- 
fore closing  time,  and  prohibit- 
ing beer  from  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Melanson  and  Dean  Yan- 


chik entertained  several  ques- 
tions on  the  Bausch  report, 
which  proposes  to  separate 
Loyola  into  a school  of  busi- 
ness and  a school  of  arts  and 
sciences,  mainly  so  that  the 
school  of  business  could  be 
accreditated.  When  asked 
about  the  burden  imposed  by 
the  necessary  new  faculty  and 
facilities,  Mr.  Melanson  stated 


J.  Paul  Melanson 


Special  ASLC  meeting 


The  ASLC  Administrative 
Council  held  a meeting  last 
Monday  to  consider  submitting 
an  endorsment  of  proposed  re- 
novations to  the  cafeteria  serv- 
ing area  to  vice-president  of  fi- 
nances, Mr.  Melanson. 

No  decision  was  reached 
since  a quorum  was  not  present 
and  the  body  could  not  there- 
fore speak  for  the  students. 

Although  nothing  official 
was  accomplished,  the  memo- 
randum was  read  and  discuss- 
ed. The  memorandum,  original- 
ly drawn  up  by  the  Young 
Democrats  as  a follow-up  to 
the  survey  done  earlier  this 
year,  is  being  backed  in  the 
Administrative  Coimcil  by  Todd 
Gaboury,  a member  of  the 
Young  Democrats. 

The  memorandum  addresses 
the  “idisputably  poor  condition 
of  the  cafeteria  serving  area 
facilities,”  and  declares  that 
the  food  committee  has  little 


doubt  that  ‘a  viable  solution 
exists.” 

The  memorandum  commend- 
ed the  food  committee  on  the 
recent  changes  such  as  the  new 
soda  and  ice  machines.  Without 
administration  backing  and 
money  the  committee  cannot 
do  anything  about  the  major 
proposals  which  have  been  sug-  _ 
gested  to  improve  SAGA.  The  ’ 
memorandum  concluded  by 
urging  the  administration  to 
provide  that  backing. 

'The  improvements  which 
have  been  suggested  include  a 
change  to  two  serving  fines, 
a grill  where  hamburgers  could 
be  made  to  order  and  a separate 
place  for  drinks  to  be  served. 

Todd  noted  that  “some  reno- 
vations will  take  place  this 
summer,”  but  added  that  it 
could  be  eiter  a “Chevy  edition” 
or  a “Cadillac  edition”.  The 
problem  is  that  the  administra- 
tion really  does  not  know  how 


dissatisfied  students  are  and 
therefore  don’t  know  what 
priority  to  give  the  renoyations. 

The  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing centered  on  whether  or  not 
the  situation  was  really  as  poor 
as  the  memorandum  suggested 
and  whether  or  not  the  ASLC 
should  be  involved.  Nothing 
was  resolved,  however  discus- 
sion will  be  resumed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  ASLC. 

This  special  meeting  was  call- 
ed when  a petition  signed  by 
ten  members  of  the  Admini- 
stration Council  was  presented 
ASLC  president  George  An- 
drews, according  to  ASLC 
bylaws. 

Todd  Gaboury  stressed  the 
importance  of  having  the  meet- 
ing no  later  than  it  was  held, 
Monday,  since  the  complex  pro- 
cess of  appropriations  was  be- 
ginning on  'Diesday  and  will 
not  end  until  so  close  to  the 
end  of  the  year  that  little  can 
be  accomplished.  Although  no 
decision  was  reached,  Todd 
hopes  that  the  necessary 
groundwork  has  been  done  so 
that  a quick  decision  can  be 
reached  at  the  next  meeting 
even  though  the  major  part 
of  the  meeting  will  involve 
appropriations. 

Phil  Iverson,  public  relations 
director  of  the  ASLC,  comment- 
ed afterwards  that  “calling  the 
meeting  was  totally  worth- 
less.” A quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent, all  the  vice-presidents  had 
been  excused,  and  four  out  of 
the  ten  who  had  signed  the 
petition  were  not  present.  The 
lack  of  attendance  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mon- 
day 4:15  meeting  was  not  called 
until  after  3:00  on  Friday  so 
that  several  members  did  not 
learn  of  the  existence  of  the 
meeting  until  Monday.  Also, 
the  meeting  had  to  be  adjourn- 
ed at  4:30  since  a class  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  the  room. 


A big  stink 


by  Jim  Lynch 

Monday  morning,  a sulfur- 
containing  chemical  with  a nox- 
ious odor  was  spilled  on  the 
first  floor  of  Maryland  Hall. 
The  odor  necessitated  evacua- 
tion of  the  floor  for  most  of 
the  day  and  of  the  Dean’s  office 
for  the  whole  day  while  clean- 
up operations  were  undertaken. 
'The  perpetrator  of  this  incident 
is,  at  present,  unknown,  and  no 
reason  for  the  action  has  been 
discovered. 

Many  students  and  faculty 
were  needlessly  inconvenienced 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  offices 
in  Maryland  Hall.  Students 
could  not  obtain  registration 
material,  seniors  were  unable  to 
receive  their  graduation  materi- 
als, and  the  appointments  with 
incoming  freshmen  could  not 


be  honored.  Phone  calls  from 
people  seeking  information 
went  imanswered. 

When  asked  about  the  pos- 
sible recurrence  of  such  an  in- 
cident, Dean  McGuire  express- 
ed concern  over  the  potential 
danger  to  students  exposed  to 
such  a chemical.  “What  starts 
as  a prank  could  end  a tragedy,” 
he  stated.  “A  spring  lark  is  one 
thing,  but  endangering  the  fives 
of  people  is  something  else.” 


that  it  would  not  be  that  great  a 
burden  especially  since  “busi- 
ness brings  in  more  money  pro- 
portionally” than  other  de- 
partments. He  noted  that  Loy- 
ola, however,  needs  accredita- 
tion because  when  Morgan 
State  or  U.M.B.C.  is  accredi- 
dated,  “businesses  won’t  pay 
for  students  to  take  courses 
at  Loyola  . . . especially  in  the 
graduate  division.” 

When  asked  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  January  term, 
Dean  Yanchik  replied,  “Don’t 
get  them  tied  together,  they 
are  separate  concerns.”  He 
noted  that  the  concerns  with 
Jan  term  is  that  “there  is  evi- 
dence that  they  (teachers) 
haven’t  and  can’t  covered  all 
the  areas  . . . the  students  are 
losing.”  He  indicated  that  it 
■ might  be  possible  to  have  a 5-5 
semester  with  an  optional  Jan 
term. 

Housing  was  discusse,  and 
Dean  Yanchik  expressed  his 
wiUingness  to  meet  with  the 
RAC  to  improve  conditions 
and  Dean  Ruff  indicated  that 
unresolved  complaints  about 
the  dorms  and  apartments 
should  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  situation  with  the  lights 


was  discussed  and  summarized. 
When  asked  what  was  behind 
the  conflict  Mr.  Melanson  in- 
dicated that  he  thinks  the 
neighbors  see  us  “as  a small, 
little.  Catholic  men’s  school 
sitting  on  the  comer,”  when 
actually  we  are  “alive  and  really 
going.”  “And  that’s  the  way 
I’d  rather  be,”  he  added. 

The  forum  answered  aU  the 
questions  the  student  brought 
and  should  help  alleviate  doubt 
as  to  what  is  in  store  for  Loyola 
in  the  near  future. 


Mr.  Yanchik 


Ford  to  lecture 


Ex-President  Gerald  R.  Ford  will  be  coming  to  Loyola  College 
^day.  May  23rd  at  8:00  p.m.  Ford  will  be  the  final  speaker 
in  the  new  “World  Perspectves:  A Look  at  the  80’s”  series  this 
year.  The  sold  out  lectiu-e  will  take  place  in  the  Andrew  White 
Student  Center  Gym. 
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News  Briefs 


Volunteer  forms 

ALL  SENIORS  ARE  REMINDED  TO  FILL  OUT  AND 
TURN  IN  THEIR  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  FORMS  AS 
SOON  AS  POSIBLE  TO  THE  SOCIAL  OUTREACH  OFFICE 
OR  TO  CAMPUS  MINISTRIES.  EXTRA  FORMS  ARE 
AVAILABLE  AT  BOTH  LOCATIONS. 

Discussion  topics 

The  “Lunch  Meets”  committee  wants  your  suggestions  for  dis- 
cussion topics  and  names  of  individuals  interested  in  being 
discussion  leaders.  To  make  a toopic  suggestion  or  to  volunteer 
as  a discussion  leader,  call  Joe  Healy,  ext.  400,  Phyllis  Burton, 
ext.  349,  or  Bob  Sedivy,  ext.  494. 

Health  center  limit 

The  health  center  is  designed  for  student  use  only  and  is  un- 
able to  meet  employee  needs  except  in  rare  emergency  situa- 
tions. Employees  sustaining  a serious  injury  while  on  campus 
should  call  an  ambulance  or  arrange  to  be  taken  to  a hospital  by 
a colleague.  First  aid  materials  should  be  available  in  each  build- 
ing on  campus.  Jeanne  Lombardi,  campus  nurse,  can  assist 
in  obtaining  first  aid  supplies  for  each  building.  All  injuries 
occuring  on  campus  must  be  reported  to  the  personnel  office. 
Questions  concerning  health  center  use  should  be  directed  to 
the  personnel  office.  Ext.  354. 

Book  orders  due 

Book  orders  for  the  fall  semester  must  be  returned  to  the  book- 
store by  Monday,  May  19.  For  more  informatin  call  Robert 
Waite,  bookstore  manager,  ext  291. 

Marxism  and  health 

“Is  Marxism  Really  Hazardous  to  Your  Health?”  is  the  topic 
of  the  final  “Lunch  Meet”  discussion  to  take  place  Friday,  May 
9,  12  noon  to  1 p.m.,  in  the  faculty  lounge  in  Maryland  Hall. 
Dr.  Bernard  Nachbahr,  philosophy  department,  will  lead  the 
discusion.  For  more  information  call  Phyllis  Burton,  ext.  349. 

Movie  Schedule 


Animal  House 

September  7 

China  Syndrome 

September  14 

Blazing  Saddles 

September  21 

Summer  of  ’42 

September  28 

Deer  Hunter 

October  5 

Dog  Day  Afternoon 

October  12 

Psycho 

October  26 

Dr.  Strangelove 

November  2 

Three  Stooges  Shorts  and 

And  Now  for  Something 

Completely  Different 

November  16 

Kramer  vs.  Kramer 

December  7 

Summer  housing 

Applications  for  Summer  housing  may  be  picked  up  in  SC 
203  after  May  5.  McAuley  and  Charleston  apartments  will 
be  open  only.  The  cost  is  $120  per  month  for  McAuley, 
$130  per  month  for  Charleston.  Deposits  of  one  months  rent 
must  be  turned  in  with  the  application.  Loyola  students  and 
others  approved  by  the  Housing  Office  may  apply  for  Sum- 
mer housing. 

Honor  society 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu  (Jesuit  honor  society)  held  its  annual  induction 
ceremony  Saturday,  April  19th.  Newly  induct^  members  of  the 
class  of  1980  were:  Martin  Alonso  Albomoz,  Linda  Theresa  Cox, 
Danny  O’Neil  Ellis,  Debra  F.  Gambril,  James  M.  Jarosinski, 
Eugene  I Kane,  Jr.,  Raymond  Fink  Knapp,  ComeUa  Maria 
Koetter,  Wayne  David  Levy,  Mark  Lanterman  Lynne,  Robert 
Joseph  McEnroe,  Timothy  Paul  Turner,  Thomas  Welshko. 
Class  of  1981  members  were:  Himg  K.  Cheung,  Kevin  A.  Clasing, 
Paula  Darby,  Sally  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  Gloria  Amanda  Flach, 
Christopher  I.  Kaltenbach,  Christine  Kenny,  Joseph  A.  Kufera, 
Sharon  A.  Roeder,  and  Michael  Edmund  Svdewski.  Also  inducted 
were  eight  members  of  the  evening  division  and  thirteen  graduate 
division  students. 


Classified  Ads 


LOST: 

REWARD  OFFERED  for  watch 
which  is  center  of  oblong  pen- 
dant lost  from  chain  worn  by 
participant  at  Creative  Living 
program  in  Jenkins  Hall  on  Mon- 
day, March  17.  Finder,  please 
call  323-10101  ext  243. 


SWEEPSTAKES: 

Win  $500  cash  for  your  vacation 
this  summer.  No  obligation.  To 
receive  entry  form  send  self 
addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Summer  Sweepstakes,  P.O.  Box 
730,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  83814. 


FOR  RENT:  2-Bedroom  Fur- 
nished Apartment,  Colmar 
Apartments— Off  Colds- 
spring  Lane  for  June,  July, 
August,  $215  Monthly,  Call 
467-9816. 


TYPING: 

Leam  to  type  in  less  than  10 
hours  using  Master  Type,  a uni- 
que, proven  method.  Re&esher 
courses  also  available.  2968297. 


FOR  SALE:  1976  Trimph  Sp: 
fbe  convertible,  excellent  condi- 
tioin,  very  low  mileage,  $3250 
call  592-6352  or  922-4089. 


FOUND:  A gold  ring  in  the 
library  vicinity.  For  informa- 
tion, call  435-0919. 


For  Sale:  Italian  Geib  Ac- 
cordian,  used,  best  offer,  call 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Zelenka  at 
889-5338. 


asJSl&job: 

800-33M000 

Work  as  a Manpower 
temporary.  Flexible 
schedules.  Good  pay. 
Assignments  available  in 
your  college  town  or 
hometown.  Please  call, 
toll  free. 

MANPOWER' 


& 


TEMPORARY  SERVICES 


/ EvtrfUwng't  Stwit 


A 


shanes 

SANDWICH  SHOPS 


TMAVS 


4607  FALLS  ROAD 

Opposite  POLY/WESTERN, 

jirtl  below  Cold  Spring  lono 
MINUTES  FROM  SCHOOl 

Por  fast  pick-up  service: 

8S9-961S 


SUMMER  JOBS 
FULL  TIME 


PLENTY  OF  WORK 


(301) 

337-2030 


J 


WANTED 
AD  SPECIALTY 
SALESMAN 

FULL  OR  PART  TIME 

We  Offer 

• GUARANTEED  ACCOUi'T 
PROTECTION 

' EXTRA  BONUS  ON  SALES 

' EXTRA  FAST  SERVICE- 
RUSH  ORDERS 

' LOCAL  MERCHANDISE 
SHOWROOMS 

' HIGHEST  COMMISSIONS 

■ EVERY  MAJOR  LINE 
IMPRINTED  CALENDAR 
& T-SHIRTS,  BADGES  & 
BUTTONS 

MERJO  ADV. 

511  MAIN  ST. 
REISTERSTOWN,  MD. 
301-833-8000 


Full  Selection  of  Monarch  and  Cliff 
Notes  Test  Aids,  Guides  and 
Educational  Material 

10%  DISCOUNT  on  books 
Students-  Faculty  ’ 

Senior  Citizens 

In-Stock  Titles  Only 
Cash  Sales 


Orders 

Welcome 


Free  Parking 
at  Core’s  Garage 

iff  SehoOlM 

MC,  NAC,  VISA 


516-518  YORK  RD 

In  th»  Heart  ot  Towaon 


■ Mon- Sat  10-9  Sun  JO- 5 

321-6850 
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Loyola  vs.  neighbors 


A year  in  conflict  ...  continues 


by  Eileen  Tehan 

The  steam  began  to  ris€ 
aroimd  Christmas. 

Forty-seven  angry  Guilford 
and  Kemewood  residents  filed 
suit  against  Loyola,  accusing 
the  school  of  erecting  niegaJ 
light  poles  and  an  illegal  fence 
at  the  John  M.  Curley  Jr.  Mem- 
orial Field. 

Phyllis  Dietz,  director  of  pub- 
hc  relations  for  Loyola  con- 
tends that  the  artifical  turf  field 
and  the  80  and  90  foot  light 
towers  hovering  over  the  field 
were  built  to  receive  “maxi- 
mum use  of  the  area”  and  to 
provide  a playing  surface 
large  enough  (with  additional 
night  use),  to  accomodate  over 
1,350  Loyola  students  play- 
ing either  intercollegiate  or 
intramural  sports. 

Neighbors,  responding  to 
Loyola’s  supposedly  unannoun- 
ced renovation  plans,  are  sup- 
porting many  proposed  city 
council  bills,  which  they  say  are 
not  attempting  to  control  pri- 
vate institution’s  expansion 
plans,  but  to  let  them  (the 
neighbors)  have  some  voice  in 
the  plans,  reasoning  that  cam- 
pus changes  will  ultimately  af- 
fect them  too.  Such  bills  are: 

•Bill  50,  currently  before 
the  City  Coimcil,  which  would 
require  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  get  zoning  board  appro- 
val of  any  construction  plans. 

•And  proposed  bill  19,  which 
provides  that  lights  erected 
in  excess  of  15’,  for  any  non-res- 
idential  uses,  should  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  zoning  board. 

Both  bills,  if  enacted,  would 
jeopardize  Loyola’s  light  tow- 
ers, provided  the  Guilford  and 
Kemewood  resident’s  suit  is 
awarded  in  favor  of  the  neigh- 
bors. 


“Loyola  versus  ‘the  neigh- 
bors’” continues. 

April  10,  area  residents  pro- 
tested Loyola’s  sixth  annual 
renewal  of  their  rathskellar’s  li- 
quor license.  “Mothers”  now 
closes  earlier  and  does  not  pro- 
vide live  entertainment. 

And  a request  by  Loyola  to 
construct  a grandstand  and  a 
7 foot  high  fence  was  approved 
by  the  Baltimore  City  Zoning 
Board,  despite  a band  of  neigh- 
bors who  appeared  to  speak 
against  the  proposal. 

The  neighbors  stauntly  sup)- 
port  bills  that  allow  their  opin- 
ions to  be  expressed  before 
decisions  are  made.  April  27, 
supporters  of  Bill  50  protested 
Loyola’s  “obnoxious  astroturf 
field  and  glaring  lights.”  The 
rally  organized  a mock  “wake,” 
commemorating  the  “loving 
memory  of  the  death  of  Loy- 
ola’s concern  for  their  environ- 
ment.” The  group  emphasized 
their  support  for  Bill  50  as 
well  as  their  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. 

But  surrounding  residents 
most  firmly  oppose  the  imcour-  ■ 
teous  treatment  Loyola  has 
shown  their  neighbors.  Many 
neighbors  complain  they  were 
never  notified  of  the  athletic 
field  reconstruction  until  the 
work  on  the  field  began. 

“Loyola  has  done  all  it  can  to 
be  fair  and  equitable  by  guar- 
anteeing responsible  use  of 
the  lights”  reasoned  Phyllis 
Dietz.  Those  opposing  Bills  50 
and  19  feel  the  bills  are  a 
“nuisance.” 

Francis  B.  Burch,  the  former 
Maryland  Attorney  General, 
appearing  for  Loyola  at  the 
hearing  of  Bid  19,  described  the 
proposal  as  a “special  interest 
bill”  designed  to  protect  a “rich 
district,”  (Balto.  Sun,  March  6) . 


Children’s  fair 


Loyola’s  second  annual 
Children’s  Fair  was  held  in 
Millbrook  Garden  on  Sunday, 
May  4,  from  noon  until  4:00 
Long  before  Sunday,  however, 
seniors  Dave  McMaster  and 
Angie  Burton  and  Social  Out- 
reach Coordinator,  Sr.  Mary 
Harper,  were  making  plans  and 
contacts  for  this  activity  and 
contacts  fdrithis  activity  which 
involves  approximately  100 
Loyola  volunteers. 

The  Fair  is  a day  of  acti- 
vities for  children  from  three 
local  homes— St.  Vincent’s 
(pre-school  and  first  grade).  Vil- 
la Maria  (grade  school)  and  the 
Gallagher  Center  (mentally 
handicapped).  Loyola’s  various 
clubs  and  associations  sponsor- 
ed activities  at  the  Fair. 

ASLC  provided  food  and 
drink:  Students  Concerned  for 
Exceptional  Children  ran  arts 
and  crafts;  the  Psychology  Club 
did  face  painting.  Pohtical 
groups  lent  their  support,  with 
the  Loyola  Republicans  offer- 
ing a tennis  ball  toss  game  and 
the  Young  Democrats  coordin- 
ating a soft  ball  throw.  Circle 
K led  the  children  in  two  re- 
lay races,  and  Loyola  Christian 
Fellowship  provided  a puppet 
show  based  on  The  Velveteen 
Rabbit.  Other  individual  con- 
tributions included:  Dr.  Ira  Kol- 
man’s  Magic  Show,  a prize 
wheel,  a treasure  hunt,  and  a 


A caring  student  helps  a child 
at  the  Fair. 


sing-a-long.  Other  clubs  made 
financial  contributions  for 
prizes. 

The  most  important  part  of 
the  day,  though,w  as  the  child- 
ren. Forty-five  of  them  attend- 
ed the  Fair— matched  before- 
hand with  forty-five  Loyola 
“partners.”  Though  initial  in- 
troductions were  hesitant,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  paired  children  and 
volunteers  seemed  quite 
friendly  with  each  other. 

The  Fair  continues  to  thrive 
and  to  grow  and  this  year,  ten 
more  children  were  able  to  at- 
tend. 


It  has  been  over  six  months 
since  the  Guilford  and  Keme- 
wood resident’s  suit,  compell- 
ing the  college  to  withdraw 
it’s  light  towers,  has  been  filed, 
and  it  is  still  waiting  to  be 
heard  in  court.  But  it  has  by  no 
means  been  laying  dormant  - it 
has  sparked  numerous  protests, 
several  bill  proposals,  and  a 
disputed  liquor  license  renewal ' 


which  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  “Mothers”  hours. 

In  early  February,  Phyllis 
Dietz  and  Martin  Bullock,  Res- 
ident of  the  Guilford  Associa- 
tion, agreed  that  a one-to-one 
correspondence  between  Loyola 
College  and  it’s  surrounding 
community,  along  with  discus- 
sion before  the  incident,  would 
hopefully  prevent  further 


misunderstandings.  Both 

sides  belive  a “compromise” 
can  be  attained. 

Yet  the  “Loyola  versus  ‘the 
neighbors’”  saga  drags  on.  No 
one  seems  to  be  able  to  find 
that  “compromise”  without  go- 
ing to  court  to  either  propose 
or  oppose  a new  bill,  protest 
or  support  a liquor  license  ren- 
ewal, or  filing  suit. 


Area  residents  marched  on  Loyola  recently  to  protest  the  school’s  lack  concern  for  the 
environment. 


ITS  SPRING  ...  AND  IT’S  TIME  FOR  THE  PREAKNESS! 


Preakness  Q W 


ALL  DAY  LONG  AT 

PIMLICiDi 


MEET  ME  IN  THE  INFIELD! 


BUY  TICKETS  NOW 
& WALK  RIGHT 
IN  ON 

PREAKNESS  DAY! 


TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE 

at  over  160  participating  AMOCO  STATIONS 
at  n Baltimore  area  HOLIDAY  INNS 
. . . andatPIMUCOI 

• 

Enjoy  Maryland  Fried  Chicken, 

Crab  Cakes,  Cotton  Candy,  Beverages 
and  MORE  all  on  sale  in  the  INFIELD 


BE  PART  OF  MARYLAND’S  GREATEST  SPORTS  SPECTACLE! 
The  world  famous  PREAKNESS! 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


PLUS 


INFIELD  TICKETS 
MAY  BE  PURCHASED 
AT  OVER  160 
PARTICIPATING 
AMOCO  STATIONS 
in  the  Baltimore- 
Washington 
Metropolitan  area 
. . . and  at  1 1 
. Baltimore  area 
HOLIDAY  INNS! 


GATES  OPEN  9 A.M. 


FIRST  RACE  12 


• CLUB  LACROSSE  / A regular  league  game  / 10:00  A M 
Chesapeake  Lacrosse  Club  vs  The  Crease  • Special  Lacrosse 

HALF-TIME  SHOW  / Rollin’  80  / Starlight  Productions,  Ltd.  Roller  Skaters 
• Baltimore  City  MOUNTED  POLICE  / None  finer  anywhere! 

• ZlM’s  PREAKNESS  SIX  / Dixieland  at  its  best! 

• BUDWBSER  CLYDESDALES /world  famous' 

• NEW  EARLY  SUNRISE  BAND  / country  rock  . . . mostly  country' 

• BALTIMORE  COLTS  MARCHING  BAND  / Majorettes  & Cheerleaders  / 
Arthur  Schm.ersal,  Director  • JUBILO  / JUBILO  / JUBILO  / Best  Fiddlers 
in  the  Land!  • / Pasley  Graham  s Maytand  PACESETTER  Steel  Orchestra  / 
Calypso.  Reggae.  Classic.  Soul.  Disco,  Soca  & Creative  Music 
A Sweet,  Soft  Sound  that  says  enjoy'  • FREE  BASE  / Mark  Davison  / 
Rock’n’Roll ' Reggae  / The  hottest  group  in  the  East  / Winners 
of  the  1980  Moose-Man  Award'  • Bob  Travers’  CUB  HILL  CLOGGERS 
Back  again  because  they  are  great!  / Appalachian  Mountain  Dancers 
• Zm  Zemaiel’s  BIG  BAND  / No  better  band  in  the  land! 

His  lastest  Columbia  Album  just  released  ' 

• KERBY  SCOTT  / M.C.  / Direct  from  KSSN  Radio.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

His  12th  year!  Contests!  Prizes! 

Responsible  Fun  for  Everyorte! 


the  MIDDLE  JEWEL  of  the 
TRIPLE  CROWN! 


The  105th  running  of  the  world  famous  PREAKNESS! 


other 


surprises 


The  17th 
of  May 
Is  Preakness 
Day! 

7T— 


Pimlico  Race  Course 

•r..—  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND  21215  • 301/542-9400 


Use  the  INRELD 
TUNNEL  ENTRANCE 

.2800  block  Rogers  Ave 


his  ollu  i.il  s(  hcilulc  <)l  t \t  !!ts  is  siil)|ii  I to  imprcrlu  t.ihlc  ( haiiges  bcsoiui  oui  ( diiiioI! 

Racing  Continues  tiini  24 
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Decreasing  enrollment: 
a genuine  concern  ? 


A sluay  about  to  be  released  by 
the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion (ACE)  predicts  that  the 
widely-expect^  drop  in  national 
college  enrollment,  due  mostly  to 
the  decrease  in  numbers  of  the 
traditionally  college-aged  popu- 
lation, could  be  reversed.  To 
reverse  it,  the  ACE  says,  admin- 
istrators must  start  recruiting 
students  outside  the  18-24  year- 
old  age  group.  Yet  the  council  did 
not  tell  the  colleges  exactly  how 
they  should  recruit  “non-tradi- 
tional”  students. 

The  ACE  says  that  if  current 
enrollment  trends  were  to  con- 
tinue in  the  1980s,  college  popula- 
tion could  decline  by  more  than 
797,000  students.  Yet  the  ACE 
study  predicts  that  if  the  institu- 
tions effectively  recruited  more 
non-traditional  students,  they 
could  enjoy  an  enrollment  in- 


crease of  at  least  3.5  percent  by 
the  year  1990. 

Judith  Stich  at  the  ACE  says 
the  impetus  for  the  study  was  the 
“gloom  and  doom”  prechctions  of 
many  college  administrators. 

“We  decided  to  take  12  or  13 
bits  of  conventional  wisdom  of 
where  enrollment  was  going,” 
Stich  reports,  “and  see  how  they 
matched  up  with  the  data  avail- 
able.” 

The  facts,  Stich  relates  hap- 
pily, didn’t  match  , the  predic- 
tions. 

Although  the  study  avoids  mak- 
ing recommendations  of  how  to 
implement  recruiting  programs, 
it  does  report  that  increasing  the 
enrollment  of  young  people  from 
lower-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies could  in  itself  result  in  an 
increase  of  566,000  full-  and  part- 
time  students. 


The  study  points  out  that  14.5 
percent  of  the  women  aged  18-34 
presently  go  to  college.  Yet,  if 
schools  increase  that  percentage 
to  17  percent  they  could  enroll 
1,230,000  more  students.  If  they 
improved  recruitment  of  men 
aged  35  to  64  by  a mere  .6  percent, 
they  would  boost  enrollment  by 
another  314,000. 

The  ACE  also  hoped  high 
schools  could  improve  their 
graduation  rate  to  80  percent, 
from  the  current  75  percent.  And 
if  the  percentage  of  high  school 
drop-outs  who  take  tests  for  high 
school  credentials  could  be  in- 
creased, the  study  says,  college 
enrollment  could  potentially  go 
up  by  105,000. 

The  study  reports  that  the 
major  changes  in  enrollment  will 
be  in  the  increasingly-popular 
two-year  colleges. 


“Recent  trends  show  that  the 
real  shift  in  market  shares 
[enrollment]  is  not  so  much  a 
public  vs.  private  [school]  phe- 
nomenon as  the  result  of  a dif- 
ferential growth  rate  between 
two-  and  four-year  institutions,” 
the  study  suggests.  “The  shift  in 
market  share  to  the  public  sector 
is  due  to  the  preponderance  of 
faster-growing  two-year  institu- 
tions in  the  public  sector.” 

“It’s  time  to  stop  being  so 


gloomy  about  enrollment  drops,” 
the  ACE’s  Stich  chides.  “The 
problem  is  not  just  in  education, 
it’s  going  to  happen  to  everybody. 
It’s  going  to  happen  to  Coca-Cola. 
But  they’re  not  sitting  around 
worrying  about  it.  They’re  fig- 
uring out  who  they  can  sell  the 
product  to.  It’s  time  for  the 
institutions  to  think  like  that.” 

College  Press  Service 


eSA  Results 

The  results  of  the  election  for 

The  offices  of  CSA  Vice- 

the  RAC  chairman  are: 

President,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 

BILL  BURKE-96 

MIKE  HOLLIS-5 

reteuy  were  captured  unoppos- 
ed. The  results: 

JANN  MUELLER-46 

Vice  President: 

Zorzi-130 

The  eSA  Presidential  race  re- 

Treasurer: 

suits  were: 

Judy  Ch£uig-134 

AL  LIETZAU-104 

Secretary: 

GREG  TEPE-154 

Betty  Banick-134 
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STUDY  LAW  IN 

WASHINGTON 

Day  & Evening  Classes 

Begin  September  1980 

POTOMAC 

LAW  SCHOOL 
THE  WATERGATE 

2600  Virginia  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20037 
(202)  337-3880 

LSAT/LSDAS  Required 

Potomac  School  of  Law  is  not  yet  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
If  provisional  accreditation  is  not  received 
before  a student  graduates,  the  student 
may  not  be  eligible  to  sit  for  the  bar 
examination  in  most  jurisdictions. 


Wi 

,/i 

I 
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W0, 


Call  Days  Eveninfs  a Weekends 


Udcational  Center 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  193S 


243-1456 

Come  Visit  Our  Center 


I ne  daiesians^^^j^Mi^^^  frrd  f^llgious  order  of 
Catholic  men  dedicated  to  helping  underprivileged  youth. 
We’re  looking  for  a few  strong  men  to  serve  as  priests  and 
brothers  in  youth  centers,  parishes,  trade  schools,  camps, 
prep  schools  and  foreign  missions,  wherever 
needy  young  people  are  found.  ^ 


Salesians:  signs  and  bearers  of  ^ 
God’s  love  for  the  young.  ® 


3121  Sl  Paul  Strant,  BaMmara,  MaiYlanN  21211 
Canters  in  Major  US  Citiaa  Toronto.  Puarlo  Rico  and  Zurich,  Swiuarland 


sfjlesiaris  sewue^orjttj 
ctie  ux«lD  cK>eR 
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Job  market  for  business  majors  declining  ? 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  (CPS) 
—As  they  did  during  the  spring 
and  Christmas,  1979  recruiting 
seasons,  students  with  en- 
gineering and  technical  degrees 
generally  have  the  best  chances 
of  landing  jobs  during  the  cur- 
rent recruiting  season,  accord- 
ing to  various  employment 
surveys.  But  job  prospects  in 
some  recently  robust  degree 
areas— notably  business  admin- 
istration-may be  dimming 
somewhat. 

Virtually  all  the  studies  of 
the  job  market  agree  that  sen- 
iors with  technical  degrees  can 
expect  to  be  recruited  aggres- 
sively. 

The  top  fields  for  the  1980 
graduating  class  of  1.5  million 
students  are,  in  order,  data 
processing,  engineering,  and 
accounting  and  finance,  accord- 
ing to  Fox-Morris  Personnel 
of  Houston,  a business  recruit- 
ing agency.  Fox-Morris  says 
the  next  most  favorable  job 
markets  are  in  personnel  re- 
cruiting, marketing  and  sales, 
and  secretarial  work. 

“Jobs  are  plentiful  for  gradu- 
ates in  technical  fields  such  as 
engineering,  accounting  and 
computers,”  confirms  U.S. 
News  & World  Report's  author- 
itative survey.  It  found  that 
openings  in  those  areas  may 
be  up  by  16  percent  over  1979 
hiring  levels. 

The  annual  Endicott  survey 
of  170  businesses  by  North- 
western University’s  Frank 
Endicott  predicts  hiring  will 
increase  by  40  percent  in  com- 
puter science,  33  percent  in 
accoimting. 

Engineers  can  expect  the 
best  starting  salaries.  A recent 
College  Placement  Council  re- 
port found  that  petroleum  en- 


gineers were  being  hired  for 
an  average  of  almost  $28,000 
per  year,  while  offers  for  chem- 
ical engineers  were  over  $21,000. 

In  all,  1979-80  engineering 
graduates,  according  to  the 
Endicott  survey,  have  gotten 
average  starting  salaries  of 
$20,052. 

The  Endicott  survey  also 
foimd  that  computer  scientists 
have  been  getting  average  start- 
ing offers  of  $17,712,  account- 
euits  $15,720,  and  business  ad- 
ministration grads  $14,100. 

Business  administration  ma- 
jors and  especially  masters  in 
business  administration  (MBA) 
were,  of  course,  the  hottest  pro- 
perties just  three  springs  ago, 
in  1977.  Some  experts  fear  a 
surplus  of  business  grads  may 
have  developed  since  then. 

“There  is  an  MBA  backlash 
coming,”  warns  researcher  John 
Sussman  of  Kom-Ferry,  a per- 
sonnel recruitment  firm  based  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  reason,  he  says,  is  that 
there  is  “too  much  specializa- 
tion” in  business  education  to- 
day, although  business  itself  is 
increasingly  global  and  eclectic. 
Eventually  executives  need  a 
broader  view  of  the  world  than 
they  might  get  out  of  a business 
degree.” 

Sussman  suspects  that  in  the 
near  future  only  MBAs  from 
the  “most  prestigious  eight  or 
ten  business  schools”  will  have 
any  significant  market  value. 
Students  from  other  schools  will 
find  that  their  MBAs  won’t  be 
any  more  valuable  than  “any 
other  degree  plus  experience.” 

“Too  many  of  today’s  young 
workers  are  seeking  jobs  no 
longer  in  demand  in  the  busi- 
ness world,”  concluded  the  U.S. 
News  & World  Report  job  mar- 


□ PRACTICE  (1 02  hr&)  □ PRACTICE  (1 02  hra) 

Aug  9 - Nov.  1 (Sat8:30-6)  Aug  1 0 - Nov.  2 (Sua  8:30-6) 

We  are  the  ONLY  College  Affiliated  CPA 
Review  Program  in  the  Area! 

Name 


Address 
City 


, State  _ 


. Telephone. 


LOYOLA  COLLEGE  COLUMBIA  CENTER 

5th  Floor,  American  City  Building 
Columbia,  Maryland  21044 

730-  8200  / 596-  6863 


BALTIMORE 

□ LAW  (32  hra) 

Aug  4-27  (M,  W:  7-1 0:30  gm.) 
Oct  29  (W,  7-11  gm.) 


COLUMBIA 

□ LAW  (32  hra) 

Aug  5-28  (T,Th:  7-1 0:30  gm 
Oct  28  (T,  7-11  gm.) 


□ THEORY  (32  hra) 

Sept  3-29  (W,M:7-1 0:30  gm.) 
Nov.  3 (M,  7-11  gm.) 


□ THEORY  (32  hra) 

Sept  2-25  (T,  Th:7-1 0:30  g ra) 
Oct  30  (Th,  7-1 1 gra) 


□ AUDITING  (28  hra) 

Oct  1-27  (W,  M:  7-1 0:30  gm.) 


□ AUDITING  (28  hra) 

Sept  30  (T,  Th:  7-10:30  gm.) 
Oct  2-23 


Prepare  NOWforthe  NovemberCPA  Review 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  following; 


ket  study.  “There  is  too  little 
career  counseling  provided  too 
late  to  students  . . . and  as  a 
result,  the  message  is  not 
reaching  the  students  that  cer- 
tain fields  of  employment  are 
over-saturated.  ’ ’ 

Others  are  less  pessimistic. 
John  Shingleton,  placement  di- 
rector at  Michigan  State,  which 
sponsors  another  widely-respec- 
ted job  market  survey  each 
year,  believes  that  business 
grads  may  have  a harder  time 
than  previously,  but  that  they 
stiU  have  a marketable  degree. 

“Those  with  prestigious  de- 
grees (from  top  business  schools) 
or  those  in  the  top  half  of  then- 
class  win  be  fine,”  Shingleton 
observes.  “The  others  will  not.” 

“There  will  be  under-employ- 
ment,” he  predicts,  “but  not 


that  much  unemployment.” 

Gary  Smith,  manager  of  Fox- 
Morris’  Houston  office,  dis- 
misses all  talk  of  business 
majors’  declining  market  value. 

“People  with  MBAs  are  the 
decision  makers,  and  the  need 
for  them  will  remain,”  Smith, 
himself  an  MBA,  says. 

Women  with  MBAs  will  be 
in  high  demand  regardless  of 
the  conditions  in  the  rest  of 
the  job  market,  says  Bruce 
Moses  of  Pro-Search,  Inc.,  a 
Chicago-based  recruiting  firm. 
“Most  companies  are  not  dis- 
appointed with  their  women 
recruits,”  he  adds. 

Accounting  and  finance  spe- 
cialists of  any  gender  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  well  in  the 
job  market,  Karen  Bleikey  of 
the  U.S.  Personnel  Corp.  be- 


lieves. “In  uncertain  times,  bus- 
inesses like  to  hire  people  who 
can  either  directly  make  money 
for  them  or  can  keep  track  of 
the  money  for  them.  They  also 
like  those  who  can  maximize 
returns  for  them.” 

People  who  do  that,  she  ex- 
plains, “are  the  accountants, 
the  investment  people,  the 
marketers.  Stick  to  one  of  those 
functions,  and  you  can  never  go 
to  far  wrong.  Job  markets 
change,  but  there’s  always  a 
demand  for  money  people.” 

In  that  light,  Kom-Ferry’s 
Sussman  notes,  “There  is  a 
shortage  of  personnel  in  highly 
technical  areas.  It  is  a cyclical 
situaton.  Years  ago  there  were 
too  many  engineers.  Then  there 
were  too  few.  And  so  it  goes.” 


Humanities  on  the  rise? 


(CPS)— “Don’t  talk  it  up  too 
much,”  begs  Karen  Blakey  of 
the  U.S.  Persoimel  Corp.  in 
Washington,  D.C.  “Too  much 
talk  could  make  it  go  away.” 

She  is  talking  about  a slight 
improvement  in  the  long-de- 
pressed job  market  for  liberal 
arts  majors  this  spring.  “With 
a bit  of  hustling  and  concen- 
trated job  seeking,”  counsels 
Gordon  Gray,  Career  Services 
director  at  George  Washington 
University,  “a  liberal  arts  grad- 
uate should  be  successful. 

“The  average  liberal  arts  ma- 
jor has  it  much  better  than  his 
predecessors  of  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  espcially  in  pri- 
vate sector  hiring,”  he  adds. 

Experts  point  to  several  fac- 
tors that  have  improved,  at 
least  tenuously,  liberal  arts  ma- 
jors’ job  prospects.  One  is  that 
students  have  stayed  away 
from  liberal  arts  so  long  that 
they’ve  created  a shortage. 

The  phenomenon  is  most  no- 
ticeable in  education.  “We  find 
(school)  districts  are  required  to 
go  out  of  state  for  new  teachers,” 
says  Ralph  Graves  of  Maine’s 
State  Education  Commission. 
“Until  about  1977,  we  had  peo- 
ple pounding  down  the  doors” 
for  jobs.  The  “it  levelled  off  for 
a while,  and  now  it’s  a problem 
of  actively  recruiting  to  keep 
quality  (of  education)  up.” 

Other  areas  of  the  country 
are  also  reporting  current  or 
imminent  teacher  shortages, 
especially  in  the  Sun  Belt  states. 
The  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board  expects  its  “current 
over  supply  of  new  teachers” 
to  dwin^e  into  a teacher  short- 
age by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Still  another  reason  liberal 
arts  are  doing  better  in  the 
iharketplace  is  that  liberal  arts 
curricula  have  become  more 
“practical.”  A number  of 
schools,  like  the  University  of 
Utah,  now  hold  regular  job 
workshops  for  their  liberal  ^s 
majors,  to  show  them  ways  to 
adapt  their  course  schedules 
to  mmket  demands.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  a “creative”  course 
development. 

University  of  Illinois  career 
development  director  Dave 
Bechtel  says  there’s  nothin 
wrong  with  a humanities  major 
that  a little  early  career  plan- 
ning couldn’t  cure.  Generally, 
“the  humanities  are  so  broad 
that,  with  the  exertion  of 
teaching,  tha«  does  imt  happen 


to  be  a career  that  meets  a 
match.” 

The  student  “has  to  make 
his  or  her  own  effort”  to  mold 
the  curriculum  to  a possible 
job.  That  may,  for  example, 
mean  stressing  “hard  skills” 
like  writing  or  oral  communica- 
tion that  can  be  readily  adapted 
to  business  life. 

“Humanities  majors,”  Ill- 
inois associate  director  of  hu- 
manities William  Plater  told 
the  Daily  Illini  last  January, 
“are  able  to  provide  £m  analysis 
of  problems,  an  interpretation 
of  data,  and  a drawing  of  con- 
clusions . . . .These  skills  are 
certainly  as  valuable  as  com- 
puter science.” 

More  corporations  are  ap- 
parently agreeing.  John  Suss- 
man, a researcher  at  Kom- 
Ferry  Personnel  in  Los  Angeles, 
expects  more  businesses  will 
start  choosing  liberal  arts  ma- 
jors with  experience  over  more 
narrowly-educated  business 
majors. 

Business,  he  says,  is  getting 
more  comples,  and  requires 
more  general  skills  to  cope  with 
complexities.  “The  technical  as- 
pects of  business  can  be  learned 
inside  the  corporate  structure, 
but  the  things  learned  from 
liberal  arts  can  not  be  learned 
on  the  job.  And  you  just  don’t 
get  it  from  an  MBA.” 


Indeed,  General  Motors  has 
begun  a pilot  program  aimed 
at  recruiting  “the  best”  liberal 
arts  majors  from  11  schools 
this  year,  despite  layoffs  of 
semi-skilled  and  blue  collar 
labor  at  several  of  its  plants. 

Yet  job  hunting  for  liberal 
arts  majors  largely  remains  a 
catch-as-catch-can  proposition. 
The  federal  government,  tradi- 
tionally the  biggest  recruiter  of 
liberal  arts  majors,  has  a hiring 
freeze.  Most  state  governments 
have  drastically  reduced  hiring. 
So  in  general  a liberal  arts 
major  must  “look  for  blips  in 
the  market”  to  find  gainful 
employment,  says  Illinois’ 
Bechtel. 

One  may,  for  example,  notice 
that  a company  is  expanding 
its  international  sales  division. 
“That,”  Bechtel  says,  “might 
be  a good  opportunity  for  a 
language  major.” 

Gray  of  George  Washington 
University  also  uses  language 
majors  to  illustrate  the  “little 
bit  of  hustling”  he  recom- 
mends. “Language  degrees  are 
very  seldom  sought  after,  ex- 
cept for  teaching  and  trans- 
lating positions.  More  often  a 
prospective  employer  may  be 
searching  for  language  as  a 
secondary  qualification,  for 
example,  looking  for  a librarian 
with  a language  degree.” 


Tentative  schedule 

1 980  Baltimore  ethnic 
festival 


lay  31-June  1 Estonian  —HP 


une  7-8 
ime  14-15 
line  14-15 

line  21-22 
line  27,  28,  29 
Illy  2-6 

Illy  2-6 
uly  5-6 
Illy  11, 12, 13 
uly  19,  20 
uly  25, 26,  27 
ugust  1,  2, 3 
ugust  9, 10 


Lithuanian  — CP 
French/Norse-Scot— IN 
Cross  Street  Market 
Cross  Street 
Polish  — RF 
German  — RF 
Maritime  Heritage 
IH 

(Harborplace  Opening) 
Irish  — HP 
Greek  — RF 
Ukrainian  — HP 
Afram  — RF 
Italian  — RF 
Ceuibbean-  Indiem 
HP 


August  16, 17 
August  23,  24 
August  31/ 
September  1 
September  6,  7 

September  13, 14 
September  26,  27, 
October  4 
October  4,  5 


Hispanic  — HP 
Pan-Slavic  — HP 


Jewish  — RF 
American  Indian 
IH 

City  Fair  F*rep 
11th  City  Fair 
Korean  — CP 
Fells  Point  Fun 
Festival  — FP 


28 


HP— Hopkins  Plaza 

CP— Center  Plaza 

RF— Rash  Field 

FP— Fells  Point 

Pending  Dates:  Arts  Festival 
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Questions  on  the  Bausch  report 


The  following  letter  which  is  addressed  to  the  Loyola  College 
Community  will  be  presented  to  the  College  Council  when  they 
meet  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  Bausch  report.  The  student 
interest  which  this  shows  reflects  how  seriously  the  students 
view  this  possible  change  to  the  institution  which  they  (we)  have 
chosen  to  end.  Either  way,  one  thing  is  sure,  there  are  still 
questions  to  be  answered. 


To  the  Loyola  Community: 

Recently,  the  office  of  the 
Academic  Vice-President  releas- 
ed a report  from  a study  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Bausch  of  the  Mar- 
quette University.  While  the  con- 
cept of  establishing  a School  of 
Business  and  Administration  is 
not,  in  itself,  a poor  idea,  we  can 
only  be  greatly  distressed  by  the 
extreme  haste  involved  in  the 
decision  of  the  Academic  Vice- 
President  to  implement  the  plan 
in  the  fall  of  1980.  To  describe 
such  haste  as  “bold  and  even 
shocking”  is  an  understatement. 

Many  questions  come  to  mind 
in  considering  the  Bausch  report 
and  the  haste  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  acting.  The 
following  questions  are  those 
raised  at  a recent  meeting  of  con- 
cerned students  of  Loyola  Col- 
lege. We  wish  to  express  to  the 
College  Council,  our  sincere  ap- 
peal to  withhold  any  final  ap- 
proval for  implementing  the 
Bausch  report  until  the  following 
questions  are  discussed  and 
answered  in  an  open  forum  in- 
volving representatives  from  all 
segments  of  the  College  com- 
munity. 

1.  Why  were  no  members  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  faculty  consulted  by 
Dr.  Bausch? 

2.  Why  were  no  members  of  the 
student  body  consulted  by  Dr. 
Bausch? 

It  seems  appropriate  that  all 
members  of  toe  College  Com- 
munity should  be  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  a decision  making  p: , 
cess  that  will  have  the  impact 
upon  the  entire  school,  that  is 
found  in  the  Bausch  report.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  the  disregard  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  faculty 
and  toe  entire  student  body  that 
the  Administration  has  shown  in 
handling  the  Bausch  report  pro- 
ceedings. 

3.  To  use  as  an  excuse  for  the 
near  obscene  speed  with  which 
the  Administration  is  acting  the 
fact  that  UMBC,  Morgan,  and 


University  of  Baltimore  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  accredited 
Schools  of  Business  is  irrelevant. 
University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  already  has  a School  of 
Business  which  students  current- 
ly attending  Loyola  could  have 
attended  if  they  had  so  desired. 
Both  toe  University  of  Baltimore 
and  Morgan  State  draw  from  a 
different  base  of  students  than 
Loyola.  University  of  Baltimore 
attracts  an  older  age  group 
students,  many  of  whom  are 
already  establihed  in  careers. 
Morgan  draws  from  a distinctly 
different  socio-economic  basis 
than  Loyola.  To  suggest  that 
there  is  any  true  competition  for 
the  same  prospective  students 
seems  unfounded. 

4.  Will  a thrust  by  the  School  in- 
to establishing  a School  of 
Business  and  Administration  af- 
fect toe  attraction  to  Loyola  of 
non-Business  majors?  How  will 
toe  Arts  and  Sciences  be  affected 
if  such  a shift.from  non-Business 
to  Business  occurs?  Even  if 
Loyola  wishes  to  continue  to  en- 
courage non-Business  majors, 
can  the  school  effectively  relay 
this  to  prospective  students? 

5.  In  Section  A,  item  #7,  Dr. 
Bausch  states,  “There  should  not 
be  a significant  increase  in  ad- 
ministrative costs.”  In  Section  G, 
item  #1,  there  is  an  estimated  in- 
crease of  $300,000  in  faculty 
salaries  for  toe  new  school  and 
$40,000  for  a Dean  of  the  new 
school.  The  $300,000  reflects  the 
minimum  reconunended  number 
of  12  faculty  members  at  a salary 
of  $25,000  per  year.  In  fact, 
however,  toe  salary  demands  of  a 
person  holding  a doctorate  in 
Business,  Economics,  or  Accoun- 
ting are  substantially  greater 
than  $25,000  per  year.  The  figure 
of  $300,000  is  pie  in  the  sky.  The 
$40,000  is  a minimum  salary  for  a 
Dean  of  the  new  school.  What  will 
be  the  salary  increases  for  the 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Academic  Vice-President?  These 


figures  are  not  addressed  in  toe 
report.  With  the  addition  of  12 
new  faculty  members  what  are 
the  projected  expenditures  for 
support  personnel  and  necessary 
equipment?  All  of  these  unknown 
costs  point  to  a substantial  initial 
and  continuing  output  of  monies 
which  may  very  well  add  up  to  a 
significant  increase  in  Ad- 
ministrative costs. 

6.  In  Section  A-4,  item  #1,  Dr. 
Bausch  states,  “Loyola  does  little 
of  profit  outside  of  the  business 
areas  of  continuing  education.”  If 
the  College  removes  the  position 
of  Graduate  Dean,  as  Dr.  Bausch 
suggests,  what  does  the  future 
hold  in  store  for  the  graduate  pro- 
grams of  Education,  Engineer- 
ing/Science, Speech  Pathology, 
Modem  Studies,  and  Psychol- 
ogy? Will  these  programs  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  School  of  Arts  anu 
Sciences  or  be  phased  out? 


. .‘bold  . and  even 
shocking’  is  an  under- 
statement.” 


7.  In  Section  A-5,  of  the  report. 
Dr.  Bausch  states  in  item  #3,  that 
the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  being  totally  core  cur- 
riculum would  “help  preserve  the 
vitally  important  tradition  of 
liberal  education  at  Loyola  Col- 
lege.” Yet  with  the  proposed  cur- 
riculum for  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness, the  concept  of  a liberal  arts 
education  is  treated  as  if 
something  is  to  be  done  to  be  got- 
ten out  of  the  way  before  one  ac- 
tually learns  the  technical  skills 
of  Business  and  Accounting.  Not 
to  mention  toe  fact  that  Business 
majors  will  be  allowed  only  one 
free  elective  in  four  years.  What 
becomes  of  the  possibility  of  dou- 
ble majors  in  Business  and  other 
departments? 

8.  In  Section  C,  Dr.  Bausch 
declares  that  he  was  writing  the 
report  “with  the  assumption  that 


you  are  moving  to  a more  tradi- 
tional semester  system.”  Does 
this  indicate  that  to  establish  the 
School  of  Business,  Loyola  will 
move  from  a 4-1-4  to  a 5-5 
system?  Several  times  elsewhere 
in  toe  report.  Dr.  Bausch  reaf- 
firms that  he  is  working  from  a 
basis  of  3 credit  hour  courses  and 
not  the  4 credit  hour  courses  cur- 
rently utilized  at  Loyola. 

9.  In  Section  b-1,  item  1-b,  Dr. 
Bausch  recommends  that  toe 
changes  needed  to  establish  a 
School  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration be  implemented  in 
the  fall  of  1980.  How  will  this  af- 
fect sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  coming  academic 
year?  How  will  this  affect 
students  who  are  double  majors 
in  Business  and  another  area  of 
the  school,  who  will  be  juniors  or 
sophomores  in  the  fall  of  1980? 

10.  In  Section  C-4,  item  #1,  Dr. 
Bausch  stresses  the  need  for  the 
Evening  division  to  meet  the 
same  standards  and  curricula  as 
the  Day  Division.  Does  this  in- 
dicate further  faculty  increase 
over  the  minimum  12  positions  in- 
dicated previously  in  the  report? 
Does  this  necessitate  further  sup- 
port personnel  and  facilities?  If 
so,  what  are  the  projected  costs  if 
there  are  any? 

11.  In  Section  C-5,  Dr.  Bausch 
believes  that  elective  courses  be 
held  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Presently  at  Loyola,  the  number 
of  elective  courses  are  already 
limited  in  number  and  scope. 
This  was  one  consideration  for 
switching  possibly  to  the  5-5.  Is  it 
not  the  goal  of  a Liberal  Arts  Col- 
lege to  help  form  a well-rounded 
individual  over  a four-year 
period?  How  can  this  goal  truly 
be  reached  by  further  restricting 
elective  courses? 

12.  Dr.  Bausch  stresses  the 
need  for  the  curriculum  to  in- 
clude greater  computer  training 
for  students  in  the  School  of 
Business  and  Administration. 
Does  Loyola  have  facilities  and 
faculty  to  handle  an  increased 
number  of  computer  courses 
within  the  next  three  to  five 
years?  If  not,  what  are  the  pro- 
jections for  increased  faculty  and 
equipment  costs?  If  physical  ex- 


pansion is  necessary  to  add  ter- 
minals, etc.  where  do  we  have  the 
room  for  such  additions  and  how 
would  this  be  financed?  These 
sums  combined  could  be  quite 
substantial. 

13.  In  Section  E-1,  item  #5,  Dr. 
Bausch  states  that  if  the  under- 
graduate level  of  toe  School  of 
Business  is  accredited,  ac- 
creditation must  be  sought  for  the 
Graduate  level  also  in  Five  (5) 
years.  How  much  of  an  increase 
in  faculty  and  support  personnel 
would  this  entail  and  are  there 
any  rough  projections  as  to  the 
monies  necessary  for  this  further 
step? 

14.  In  Section  F-2,  item  #3,  Dr. 
Bausch  states  “it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  that  none  of  the 
other  departments  deteriorate  in 
quality  because  of  resource 
allocation  to  Business.”  Does  the 
Administration  propose  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of 
faculty  members,  support  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  for  either 
the  Arts  or  Sciences?  How  is 
Loyola  to  keep  the  current 
Business-Non-business  ratio, 
which  Dr.  Bausch  supports  in 
Section  F-2,  item  #4,  without  in- 
creasing the  Administration’s 
commitment  financially  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences? 

It  is  our  smcere  wish  that  the 
College  Council  answer  each  of 
the  questions  before  the  plans  for 
a school  of  business  are  im- 
plemented. 

Kevin  M.  Byrnes  ’82 
Donna  Pettisani  ’81 
John  R.  Kneebone  ’80 
Donna  Frazier  ’82 
Michael  J.  Callaghan  ’81 
Margie  Strohecker  ’81 
Winnie  Perilla  ’80 
Kevin  Clasing  ’81 
Natalie  Tyler  ’80 
Virginia  Sorlez  ’80 
Bill  Kotansky 
Margaret  Dearden  ’M 
Jim  Kirchner  ’80 
Stephen  M.  Moran  ’81 
Brad  Woodward  ’82 
Jack  A.  Ramey  ’81 
Mary  Beth  Akre  ’80 
Linda  T.  Cox  ’80 
Gregory  J.  Linz  ’80 
Trevor  A.  Kiessling,  Jr.  ’80 
Joseph  A.  Kufera  ’81 
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ROTC 

Cadets  reach  new  horizons 


by  William  J.  O’Brien 

As  this  school  year  comes  to  a close, 
the  most  familiar  saying  around  campus 
is;  “Boy,  has  this  semester  gone  fast.” 
And  indeed  it  has,  especially  for  those 
members  of  Loyola’s  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corp. 

Just  three  short  months  ago,  cadet 
leaders  presented  a schedule  of  events 
that  would  keep  even  the  most  avid 
bookworm  busy.The  events  ranging 
from  the  adventrous  white  water  rafting 
and  mountain  climbing  expeditions  to 
the  more  professional  spring  battalion 
and  Ranger  field  training  exercises, 
caused  the  cadets  to  sojourn  from  the 
wilds  of  heavenly  West  Virginia  to  the 
back  woods  of  Fort  Meade. 

Enrollment  in  the  organization  con- 
tinues to  climb  in  light  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  college,  and  the  tightening  of 
the  job  market.  Students  are  beginning 
to  weigh  the  multitude  of  options  the 
Army  offers  in  conjunction  with  their 
educational  plans,  especially  in  hght  of 
President  Carter’s  revival  of  the  selec- 
tive service  program. 

Contrary  to  popular  behef,  the  cadets 


was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  affair  dur- 
ing which  she  related  her  experiences 
in  the  army  and  its  Women  Army  Corp. 

This  semester  began  on  an  imusually 
propitious  note  as  Cadets  George  Grif- 
fin and  Ale  Guzman  returned  from  air- 
borne training  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
where  they  learned  parachutting  Army 
style,  to  ^scover  that  they  had  been 
awarded  the  coveted  Regular  Army 
commission.  Also  receiving  this  prestig- 
ious award  were  Cadets  Richard  Hill- 
iard, Mark  Hurley,  Richard  Tampltn, 
Timothy  Milne  and  Sharon  Guidry  (who 
was  commissioned  last  December). 

Since  then,  a number  of  juniors  and 
seniors  have  attended  air  assault  school 
where  they  learned,  among  other  things, 
the  technique  of  rappelling  out  of  heli- 
copters. 

Now,  with  most  seniors  looking  to- 
ward graduation,  the  seniors  dwelling 
in  the  Dell  building  have  a different 
focus:  they’re  anxiously  awaiting  their 
commissioning. 

Commissioning  is  a day  when  four 
years  of  academic  and  mihtary  training 
climax  with  the  reception  of  a college 
diploma  and  a commission  as  a second 
heutinant  in  the  United  States  Army, 


Cadet  George  Griffin  teaching  yours  truly  the  fundamentals  of  assembling 
the  army  radio.  


don't  always  don  their  fatiques  and  roll 
around  in  the  mud;  there  are  time  when 
a black  tie  is  more  appropriate. 

Such  was  the  case  at  the  annual 
President’s  ball,  co-sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Science  and  the 
Social  Affairs  Office  of  the  ASLC,  and 
at  a recent  “Dining-In."  A “Dining- 
In,”  which  is  a formal  dinner  held  for 
cadets  at  a military  installation,  was 
held  at  Fort  Meade’s  Officers’  Club  last 
month  with  the  junior  and  senior  cadets 
attending.  Brigadier  General  Elizabeth 
Hoisington,  a graduate  of  Notre  Dame, 


Army  Reserve,  or  National  Guard. 

This  year  the  ceremony  is  being  held 
at  3 p.m..  May  25th  in  the  Jenkins 
Forum  with  Colonel  Spigehnire  as  guest 
speaker.  Colonel  Spigehnire,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  graduates  of  Loy- 
ola’s ROTC  program,  will  be  the  last 
to  offer  advice  and  words  of  wisdom 
before  the  cadets  depart  for  theh  re- 
spective assignments. 

'This  year’s  cadets  certainly  have  had 
theh  hands  full  this  semester,  but  then 
again  the  Army’s  not  just  a job,  it’s  an 
adventure. 


Children’s  Festival  1980 


Loyola’s  ROTC  cadre,  looking  very  military,  from  left  to  right.  Sergeant 
First  Class  MacDonald,  Sergeant  Major  Boore,  Staff  Sergeant  Hall,  Master 
Sergeant  Blair,  Major  Linson,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  Captain  Miller, 


and  Captain  Ontiveros. 


Center  educates  the  whole 


Father  Shea  prepared  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  college  life. 


by  Vanessa  Pappas 

Upon  completing  his  first  year  as  dh- 
ector  of  Loyola’s  counseling  center,  Fr. 
John  J.  Shea,  S.J.  says  he  hopes  to 
make  the  counseling  center  even  more 
available  to  students  next  September. 
Hhed  last  May  to  replace  Fr.  Geary 
who  was  then  acting  dhector  of  the 
coxmseling  center,  Fr.  Shea  had  complet- 
ed his  doctorate  in  clinical  psychology 
at  Catholic  University.  Now,  however, 
the  new  director  hopes  the  center’s  move 
from  the  Dell  building  to  the  newly 
renovated  Beatty  Hall  will  help  make 
the  counseling  center  more  visible  to 
the  college  conununity. 

Fr.  Shea  maintains  that  the  counsel- 
ing center  is  part  of  the  whole  education- 
al process  at  Loyola.  He  explains,  “Part 
of  education  is  getting  to  know  yomself 
and  being  able  to  live  with  other  people. 
'The  counseling  center  is  prepared  to  deal 
with  those  experiencing  normal  difficul- 
ties in  adjusting  to  college  fife.” 

While  strongly  emphasizing  that  the 
coimseling  center  is  not  just  a “nut 
house”  for  those  with  severe  problems, 
Fr.  Shea  adds,  “Most  normal  people  go- 
ing to  college  nm  into  situations  needing 


help.  'The  counseling  center  is  designed 
to  provide  that.”  He  adds  that  the  cen- 
ter is  also  designed  for  those  people 
experiencing  deeper  problems  who  wish 
to  undergo  therapy. 

'The  counseling  center  is  also  prepared 
to  help  the  student  in  his  decisin  making 
on  the  academic,  vocational,  career  and 
personal  levels.  During  January  Term, 
the  center  hired  Baldridge  Reading  and 
Study  Skills,  Inc.  to  run  a workshop 
for  those  students  who  wished  to  im- 
prove their  study  skills.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  counseling  staff 
worked  with  the  RA.’s  in  helping,  them 
to  prepare  for  any  problems  they  may 
encovmter  throughout  the  year.  Next 
year,  the  coimseling  staff  hopes  to  pre- 
pare a presentation  for  the  faculty  ad- 
visors as  an  aid  towards  better  com- 
munication with  the  students.  The  staff 
also  hopes  for  more  input  from  the  stu- 
dents as  to  what  they  would  like  to  see 
offered  from  the  counsehng  center. 

'The  counseling  staff  consists  of  two 
full  time  psychologists,  Fr.  Shea  and  Dr. 
Czapski;  Dr.  Benhert,  a psychiatrist 
who  acts  as  a consultant  for  the  center; 
and  one  graduate  student  who  has  place- 
ment at  the  center. 
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Loyola  College’s  moot  court: 


Progress!  ve  Magazine  v.  the  United  States 


IN  THE 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
October  Term,  1980 


No.  446 


PROGRESSIVE,  INC. 

Petitioner 

V. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Respondent 


From  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals 
Seventh  Circuit 


Brief  for  Respondent 


Richard  C.  Stewart 
4501  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21210 

Anthony  J.  DiPaula 
4501  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21210 

Attorneys  for  Respondent 


The  GreyhoundJTony  Cammarata 

Progressive  Magazine  wanted  to  publish  the  plans 
for  a hydrogen  bomb. 

The  U.S.  Government  said  they  couldn’t. 

Before  a three-judge  panel,  four  Loyola  students 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  case.  From  left  to  right: 
Richard  Stewart,  Anthony  DiPaula,  Faith  Finamore, 
Gregory  Donlin. 


IN  THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Spring  Term,  1980 


No.  711 


PROGRESSIVE,  INC. 

Petitioner 

V. 

UNITED  STATES  of  America, 

Respondent 


APPEAL  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COURT  OF  APEALS, 
SEVENTH  CIRCUIT 


Gregory  Donlin 

4501  North  Charles  Street 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21210 

Faith  Finamore 

4501  North  Charles  Street 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21210 

Attorneys  for  Petitioner 


•or  the  Professional 

y//r  /rj/  //  f t'/n/i/HiH/i/ rnu/  /kh n(f . 


Wynnewood  Towers  Barber  Shop 
100  W.  Cold  Spring  Lane 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21210 


Monday-Thursday  8:30  A M. -6:00 
Friday  8:30  A.M.-7:00  P.M 
Saturday  8:00  A M. -5:00  P.M 


P.M. 

Phone:  433-0561 


BECKER  CPA 
REVIEW  COURSE 


On  Tuesday,  June  10 

the  full  course  will 
begin  for  the  Nov.  exam. 

For  information  on  enrollment, 
Call  837-8442,  521-2876, 
or  655-6559  for  further  details. 
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^ Plan  ahead  with: 
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BORRA 
CPA  Review 

Prepare  now  for 
the  November  exam. 
ir  ir  'k 

classes  are  taught 
live  on  the  campus 
of  Notre  Dame. 


REGISTRATION 
DEADLINE: 

JULY  7 

: For  more  information  contact: 
5 Dr.  James  C.  Borra,  Esq., 

M CPA,  CMA,  CIA,  JD,  MBA 
J 1110  Port  Echo  Lane 
i Bowie,  Md.  20716 
? (301)249-7525 
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^Tiddler’’  is  still  going  strong 


by  William  J.  O’Brien  . 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof  has  made  seven 
himdred  and  six  performances,  been 
staged  in  almost  every  theatre  from  the 
small  town  high  schools  to  Broadway, 
plus  twenty-one  foreign  countries,  eam^ 
nine  Tony  Awards,  been  made  into  a ma- 
jor motion  picture,  and  had  its  soimd- 
track  purchased  by  millions.  These  credits 
alone  promulgate  Fiddler’s  universal  ap- 
peal and  prove  with  resounding  certainty 
that  it  has  indeed  earned  a place  in 
modem  literature  and  Broadway  history 

But  what  about  the  version  that  open- 
ed at  the  Mechanic  last  Thursday  night? 
Well,  to  say  that  this  is  just  another 
adaptation  would  probably  be  making  the 
understatement  of  the  year;  without 
doubt,  it  is  extrordinary.  The  only  time 
I saw  an  empty  seat  in  the  house  was 
when  Herschel  Bemardi  and  company 
came  put  to  successive  ciutain  calls  and 
a standing  ovation. 

Fiddler  is  set  in  the  early  ninteen  hun- 
dreds, just  prior  to  the  revolution  which 
would  bring  down  the  czar,  with  Tevye, 
the  milkman,  making  his  rounds  through 
the  small,  improverished,  Jewish  village 
of  Anatevka. 

Back  at  home,  Tevye’s  wife,  Golde,  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  realization  that  three 
of  her  five  daughters  are  at  the  age  when 
marriage  is  of  prime  importance,  and  none 
are  even  engaged.  She  awaits,  with  great 
anticipation,  the  arrival  of  Yenta,  the 
meddlesome  matchmaker,  in  the  hope 
that  she  will  bring  good  news.  She  does 
and  Golde  is  eleated,  however,  her  eldest 
daughter,  Tzeitel,  is  not;  she  has  other 
plans. 

Thus,  the  saga  begins  to  unfold,  cul- 
minating in  the  mariage  of  the  three 
eldest  daughters  and  the  eviction  of  the 
villagers  from  their  natal  dwellings,— 
aU  violating  the  truth  which  the  inhabi- 
tants esteem— TRADITION. 

As  with  any  musical,  there’s  more  to 
it  than  just  fine  acting.  One  might  even 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  musical  score 
and  those  whose  bellows  are  heard 
throughout  the  Mechanic  rival  the  acting 


—and  quite  possibly  successfully. 

Always  popular  are  “Tradition”  & “If 
I Were  a Rich  Man”  sung  by  Tevye  and 
my  list  would  not  be  complete  without 
“Matchnaaker,  Matchmaker”  and  “Sim- 
rise,  Simset”  performed  by  Tzeitel,  Hodel 
and  Chava,  and  Tevya,  Golda  and  the 
Villagers,  respectively. 

Herschel  Bemardi,  the  man  who  stared 
as  Tevya  in  the  original  Broadway  Pro- 
duction for  over  two  years,  does  so  again 
in  this  rendition.  Commonly  known  as  the 
voice  of  Starkist’s  Charlie  the  Tuna,  and 
the  Jolly  Green  Giant,  this  welder  turned 
cab  driver,  turned  actor  exhibits,  through 
his  superb  acting  and  magnificent  voice, 
the  reason  why  he’s  been  recalled  to 
assume  the  lead  role-  he’s  a true  veteran 
and  professional. 

Rhoda  Gemignani  assumes  the  role 
of  Golde,  the  superstitious,  diligent  and 
loving  mother  who  yearns  for  husbands 
for  her  daughters.  Although  her  vocal 
talents  lack  a little,  as  is  noticeable  in 
“Do  You  Love  Me”  sung  with  Bemardi, 
her  acting  has  no  such  flaw.  'Though 
this  is  her  first  appearance  in  Fiddler,  she 
feels  a deep  committment  to  it  because 
she  a descendant  of  Sholem  Aleicheim, 
the  Russian-bom  Yiddish  writer  of  the 
stories  upon  which  the  musical  is  based. 

Ruth  Jaroslow  and  Paul  Lipson  de- 
pict Yente  as  the  perfect  sterotype  of 
a Jewish  meddler-matchmaker  and  Lazar 
Worlf  as  the  wealth,  but  lonely  widower 
and  butcher,  respectively. 

Hope  Katcher,  Liz  Larsen,  and  Dona- 
15m  Petmcci,  who  protray  the  three  eldest 
daughters,  do  so,  well,  and  simultaneous- 
ly prove  that  qualtiy  of  young  talent 
should  no  longer  be  doubted. 

Jerome  Robbins,  one  of  the  finest 
director-choreographers  in  modem  mu- 
sical theatre,  displays  his  talents  in  those 
two  positions,  thus  adding  Fiddler  to  his 
many  other  accomplishments,  which  in- 
clude among  others.  West  Side  Story. 

After  it  was  all  over.  I’m  sure  there 
wasn’t  one  person  who  would  say,  “When 
you’ve  seen  one,  you’ve  seen  ’em  all,” 
because  they’d  be  wrong. 


Tevya  comments  on  the  rich  who  claim  they  are  cursed  by  their  money  by  saying, 
“Curse  me  a little.  Lord!” 


Cathedral  at  Eager  Street 

invites 

Students  and  Faculty 

of 

LOYOLA  COLLEGE 

to 


“LOYOLA 
PARTY  NITE 


Tuesday,  May  20 


Free  Admission 
with  proper  Loyoia  i.D. 

One  Guest  Free 
Others  $3.00 


7 p.m. 


Cash  Bar 
Complimentary 
bar  snacks 


Tevya  and  Golde,  always  religious,  appeal  to  the  Lord  for  help  as  they  deal 
with  their  daughters  deviation  from  “Tradition.” 
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^£s  Music  Briefs  Music  Brief i 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  FIRST 
Van  Halen  Warner  Brothers 

It  seems  to  me  that  Van  Halen  is 
mellowing  — or  am  I just  getting  bored 
with  the  same  old  stuff?  In  any  case. 
Women  and  Children  First,  the  third 
album  from  San  Francisco  rockers.  Van 
Halen,  follows  basically  the  same  hard- 
driving,  ear-piercing  route  of  the  two 
previous  works.  However,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  here. 

-Of  the  nine  tracks  on  the  album,  two 
are  definitely  and  one  is  moderately, 
toned  down.  It  is  these  instances  that 
the  LP  really  does  shine  for  an  all  to  brief 
period.  David  Lee  Roth’s  famous  voice 
range  and  punctuating  yelps  work  best 
on  the  more  “mellower”  arrangements 
and  give  these  cuts  a decent  level  of 
respect.  “Romeo  Delight”  and  “In  a 
Simple  Rhyme”  constitute  a new  dir- 
ection in  which  the  full  potential  of  Ed 
Van  Halen’s  guitar  work  can  be  expos- 
ed. The  title  track,  “And  the  Cradle 
Will  Rock...”  contains  the  finest  lyrics 
of  the  album  and  of  the  group’s  whole 
career.  The  catchy  tune  and  the  social 
lyrics  play  well  with  the  full  fury  of  Van 
Halen  energy. 

Now  for  the  bad  news.  F pite  a few 
good  cuts,  the  rest  of  the  ^ is  weak 
in  comparison.  I have  one  haunting  pro- 
blem, though.  When  their  first  and  best 
effort  came  out,  I predicted  Van  Halen 
would  be  a driving  force  in  80’s  rock, 
instead,  now  it  seems  they  are  going  to 
be  driving  all  of  us  crazy.  Can’t  win  ’em 
all. 

Best  Cuts;  “And  The  Cradle  will  Rock 
...”,  “Romeo  Delight,”  “In  a Simple 
Rhyme,”  “Everybody  Wants  Some” 


A final  note:  This  review  ends  my 
critical  career  with  the  Greyhound  (I 
bet  many  of  you  feel  I’m  in  critical 
condition  anyway)  and,  I would  like  to 
leave  you  all  with  one  message:  KEEP 
ON  ROCKIN'  AND  ROLLIN'!! 

Larry  Kring 


DEPARTURE 


Journey  Columbia 

The  first  thing  that  hits  you  when 
holding  this  LP  is  its  strikingly  colorful 
art,  drawn  by  Kelley  of  Mouse  studios 
(Both  made  famous  by  covers  for  most 
Grateful  Dead  LPs).  Yet  Departure 
proves  once  again  that  you  can’t  judge 
an  album  by  its  cover.  Journey  has  made 
a number  of  LPs  to  date,  none  that  have 
made  any  impact  on  the  buyer’s  market. 
Departure  follows  in  this  same  direction. 

'Though  the  band  nuxes  styles  pretty 
well,  there  is  no  departure  from  the 
t5T)ical  three-chord  songs  of  today.  Side 
one,  cut  one,  “Anyway  You  Want  It”  is 
getting  considerable  airplay,  although  it 
is  not  very  good.  “People  and  Places,” 
also  from  side  one  is  almost  acceptable 
but  it  suffers  from  total  blandness.  The 
rest  of  the  album  is  forgettable  though 
I am  sure  that  it  should  sell  reasonably 
well.  Caution:  This  album  could  put  you 
to  sleep  quicker  than  seconal. 

Best  Cut:  “People  and  Places” 


—Damian  Varga 

, \ 


“Not  a new  style  of  Oxford  shoe,”  Tommy  Tutone  is  the  self -titled 
debut  album  from  a group  composed  of  Tommy  Heath  on  vocals,  Jim 
Keller  on  guitar,  Terry  Nails  on  Bass,  emd  Mickey  Shine  (who  appeared  on 
Elvis  Costello’s  “My  Aim  Is  True”)  on  drums. 

Expected  by  some  to  be  “the  breakout  album  of  1980.”  “Tommy  Tutone” 
features  the  band’s  debut  single,  “Girl  In  The  Back  Seat.” 

Definitely  worth  a listen. 


Senior  Night 
in  the  Cafe 

(The  Rat  moves  upstairs) 

Pretzels,  chips, 
and  .40  heer! 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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ATTENTION  I SENIORS 

* 

Tuesday,  May  20  9-1  A.M.  I Wednesday,  May  21  4-8  p.m. 


1$t  Annual 
Senior  Bull  Roast 


I where: 

On  the  lower  basketball 
court  (behind  Butler  Hall) 
and  the  lower  athletic  field 

Bring: 

BatSr  balls,  gloves,  etc. 


* 

* 

* 

•Jf 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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$ Menu: 

* 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 

* 
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* 


Beef,  ham,  sausage, 
lasagna,  macaroni,  barbe- 
cued chicken,  beer  ...  and 


ONLY  $4.00  a person 
(At  this  price,  the  tickets 
won't  last  too  long) 


LIMIT  250 

'T* 
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Farouk’s  offers  varied  dance  styles 


by  Eileen  Tehan 

King  Farouk’s  Discotheque,  billed  as 
a (“disco/restaurant/carry-out”)  twice 
weekly  provides  a rare  form  of  live 
entertainment-male  “go-go”  dancers. 

On  Monday  and  Wednesday  nights 
from  9:00  p.m.  until  11:00  p.m.,  over 
120  women  cram  around  a well  lit  stage 
to  witness  costumed  men  strip  to  their 
“bikini”  underwear. 

The  event  attracts  a 98  percent  female 
audience  of  all  ages,  races  and  hair 
colors,  and,  “You  must  get  there  eenly 
to  get  a seat,”  warned  one  of  the  bounc- 
ers when  asked  about  the  turnout  for  the 
performances. 

The  first  “dancer”  began  unclothing 
himself  to  the  pulsating  beat  of  Dorma 
Summer’s  “Love  To  Love  Ya  Baby.” 

He  swung  his  pelvis  into  several 
women’s  faces,  trying  to  wean  tips  out 
of  them.  The  women  giggled  mid  acted 
ashamed. 

The  second  dancer  slithered  in  to  the 
tune  “Hey  Big  Spender”  wearing  a tren- 
ch coat  and  hat,  which  he  promtly 
tossed  into  the  swooning  audience. 

The  Indian,  (the  most  originally  dress- 
ed), wore  a loin  cloth,  moccasins,  bells, 
which  jingled  around  his  knees,  and  col- 
ored feathers  decorating  his  head  and 
back. 

The  show,  after  the  original  shock, 
proceeds  to  become  hopelessly  boring. 
Every  dancer  is  repetitive  of  the  one 
before  him,  and  let’s  face  it,  the  bikini 
briefs,  no  matter  how  small  or  bright, 
just  don’t  hold  everyone’s  attention. 

The  more  interesting  part  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  audience.  “That  woman 
could  be  my  mother,”  joked -a  passerby 
and  in  fact,  at  least  60  percent  of  the 


audience  consisted  of  women  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  fifty.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  they  were  the  ones  that 
got  there  eeirly,  emd  got  all  the  seats. 

The  dancers  physically  played  up  to 
these  women  because  they  are  the  tip- 
pers. Occasionally,  one  woman  would 
sneak  a bill  down  the  dancer’s  brifefs, 
which  produced  hilarious  giggling 
throughout  the  audience. 

Screams  of  “take  it  all  off”  and 
“hey  tiny  ass”  were  constantly  thrown 
out  to  the  dancers  from  manv  of  the 


women  in  the  audience. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  women 
began  to  scope  the  audience,  checking 
out  their  competition,  while  primping 
their  hair  and  touching  up  their  lip- 
stick. 

Soon  enough,  the  unkept  bathroom 
became  the  most  popular  spot  because, 
as  one  girl  stated,  “everyone  and  their 
mother  has  been  in  here  smoking  pot.” 

The  disc  jockey,  evidently  as  bored  as 
everyone  else,  spent  his  night  kissing  his 
girlMend,  while  spinning  the  hits. 


Finally  the  M.C.  appeared  and  an- 
nounced to  the  audience  that  King  Far- 
ouk’s could,  “bring  the  show  to  you... 
the  works!” 

If  you  need  a high,  either  in  the  bath- 
room or  from  the  “dancers”  go  to  King 
Farouk’s.  If  you  don’t  need  a high,  stay 
upstEiirs,  where  the  disco  featured  a very 
good  band  named  “Busting  Loose”  a 
little  more  in  touch  with  reanty. 

King  Farouk’s  is  located  on  route  4C 
West.  Admission  is  free  for  the  per 
formances. 


‘‘/’m  notBluto^^ 


by  Mary  Astadourian 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA  (CPS) -“Directors 
tend  to  stereotype  me,”  John  Belushi  com- 
plains when  asked  when— and  if— he’ll 
ever  be  in  a straight  dramatic  role.  “They 
think  of  me  as  a crass,  arrogant  asshole.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  former  “Saturday 
Night  Live”  star  and  Blues  Brothers 
singers  didn’t  hesitate  slipping  into  his 
favorite,  well,  crass  comedic  style  when  he 
came  to  UCLA  recently  to  accept  a com- 
edy award. 

“Thanks,  kids,”  he  told  the  1500  in  the 
audience  when  accepting  the  award.  I’m 
kind  of  moved.  But  not  a lot.” 

His  acceptance  speech  was  brief,  follow- 
ed by  some  even  briefer  answers  to  au- 
dience questions.  Would  he  ever  return  to 
“Saturday  Night  Live”? 

After  a moment  of  thought,  he  answered 
“no.” 

The  audience  waited  in  vain  for  Belushi 
to  elaborate,  and  then  began  to  protest. 

“All  right,”  Belushi  finally  countered. 
“When  hell  freezes  over.” 

In  an  interview  before  his  appearance, 
though,  Belushi  said  there  was  no  hostility 
between  the  “Saturday  Night”  company 
and  himself. 

“I  love  ‘Saturday  Night  Live’  and  I’m 
not  bitter  at  all.  I’m  not  a monster.  I still 
maintain  contact  with  the  cast. 

“Sometimes  it’s  time  for  things  to  end,” 
he  said  of  his  four-year  affiliation  with  the 
show.  “You  feel  you  have  to  go  into  other 
areas,  new  fields.” 

He’s  currently  working  on  his  third 
movie,  a film  about  The  Blues  Brothers, 
his  musical  act.  He  co-stars  in  it  with 
another  “Saturday  Night”  refugee,  Dan 
Ackroyd.  Belushi  won’t  say  what  the 
movie,  scheduled  to  be  released  June  20,  is 
about.  He  did  hint  that  “it’s  a neat  movie. 
There’s  everything  but  sex  and  drugs.” 

After  the  movie  is  over,  he  wants  to  go 
“to  an  intensive  lounge  zone”  for  rest  and 


relaxation. 

“Maybe  then  I’ll  do  another  film  or  a 
record.” 

Whatever  it  is,  it  will  probably  be 
another  comedy.  For  John  Belushi  feels  he 
is  frequently  eliminated  from  considera- 
tion for  dramatic  roles  because  of  that 
“crass,  arrogant,  and  threatening  punk 
image.” 

But  that  image  is  based  on  his  most 
famous  role,  in  “Animal  House.”  “Bluto  in 
‘Animal  House’  wasn’t  like  that  [crass]. 
He  was  a pretty  nice  guy.  People  think  that 
he  threw  food  in  the  food  fight.  He  just 
started  it,  and  ran  out.” 

He  protests  that  he’s  capable  of  perform- 
ing in  graver  roles.  “I  did  a lot  of  serious 
stuff  years  and  years  ago.”  Yet  others 
don’t  seem  to  appreciate  how  serious  com- 
edy is.  “Just  because  it’s  comedy  doesn’t 
mean  it’s  not  serious.” 

Comedy,  whatever  its  form,  does  remain 
his  favorite.  “People  are  scared  enough” 
by  the  world’s  problems,  and  “it  seems  to 
me  that  people  should  be  laughing  a lot 
more.” 

For  all  his  impatience  with  that  “crass 
and  arrogant”  stereotype,  however,  Belu- 
shi attributes  his  popularity  to  hard  work 
and  demonstrating  talent  for  “a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  things,  instead  of  being 
categorized  into  one  role.” 

Publicly,  before  the  UCLA  audience,  he 
returns  to  cultivating  his  best  known  role, 
the  one  that  has  lifted  him  from  the  ranks 
of  a late-night  repertory  company  player. 
At  one  moment  he  told  the  audience  that  he 
resents  how  celebrity  has  robbed  him  of 
chances  to  walk  the  streets  and  soak  up 
atmosphere.  The  answer  suggested  Belu- 
shi’s  sensitivity.  But  the  next  moment,  a 
student  asked  if  he  had  also  been  funny  as 
a child. 

“No,”  Belushi  replied  without  missing  a 
beat.  “It’s  hard  enough  being  pleasant,  let 
alone  funny.” 


FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Phillip's  Seafood 
Restaurant 

will  be  opening  their  newest 
locntion  nt  Horborplnce  in 
mid-June.  Applications  are 
new  being  accepted  for  permanent 
and  part-time  |obs. 
Positions  that  are  open  include: 
servers,  kitchens, 
carry-out  personnel 
and  busbeys. 

For  more  information,  write: 

Phillip's  Harborplace 
c/o  Phillip's  Crabhouse 
2004  Philadelphia  Ave. 

Ocean  City,  AAd.  21842 


or  coll: 

Olivia  Phillips  or 
Debbie  Outten  at 
1-289-6821 
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Chris  Kaltenhach 

Just  what  is  a college  newspaper  ? 


"In  a recent  collegiate  maga- 
zine article  it  was  pointed  out 
that  ‘in  the  crew-cut  days  of  the 
early  Sixties,  the  average  col- 
lege paper  was  a bulletin  board 
for  boosting  campus  events. 
Tightly  controlled  by  school 
administrations,  student  papers 
were  often  dull  and  almost  al- 
ways safe.  ’ We  at  THE  GREY- 
HOUND are  striving  not  to 
be  the  inheritors  of  that  Sixties 
stereotype.  ” 

—Rod  Petrik,  from  an  editorial 
in  the  November  2, 1979 
Greyhound 

And  here  we  thought  this 
had  all  been  settled  back  in 
November.  But  here  it  is  only 
six  months  later,  and  once  again 
it’s  become  painfully  clear  that 
there  are  people  on  Loyola’s 
campus  who  have  yet  to  grasp 
the  role  of  the  collegiate  press. 

So  let’s  give  it  another  shot. 

This  time,  it’s  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  ASLC  who  don’t 
like  The  Greyhound,  who  don’t 
feel  we  function  as  a college 
newspaper  should.  They  con- 
tend that  the  paper  is  too  nega- 
tive in  its  coverage,  that  it 
doesn’t  adequately  cover  those 
topics  which  are  most  impor- 
tant to  Loyola’s  student  body, 
that  it  spends  too  much  time 
on  the  wrong  things  and  not 
enough  time  on  really  important 
matters. 

In  short,  they  say  that  we’re 
not  doing  our  job. 

And  I say  they’re  wrong. 

This  isn’t  a defense  of  The 
Greyhound,  because  I don’t 
think  the  paper  needs  defend- 
ing. What  this  is  is  a clarifica- 
tion of  what  any  newspaper 
should  be,  what  The  Greyhound 
is,  and  what  The  Greyhound 
will  continue  to  be. 

Rod’s  prose  at  the  beginning 
of  this  column  is  a perfect 
summation  of  everything  a 
college  newspaper  shouldn’t  be. 
I’m  proud  to  say  that  The  Grey- 
hound is  not  such  a paper,  and 
that  as  long  as  I or  any  of  the 
current  staff  members  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  The 
Greyhound  never  will  be  such 
a paper.  But  beyond  this  neg 
ative  reasoning  lies  the  ques- 
tion of  what  a college  news- 
paper is;  what  are  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  the  collegiate 
press?  And  the  answer  to  that 
one  is  relatively  simple:  the 
job  of  a college  newspaper  is 
the  same  as  that  of  any  news- 
paper, namely: 

1)  To  watch,  as  in  to  watch 
over  those  whose  actions  and 
decisions  affect  most  directly 
that  segment  of  the  public  serv- 
ed by  the  paper  in  question. 
With  this  mind,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  The  Greyhound  to  keep 
its  journalistic  eyes  on  not  only 
the  student  government,  but 
also  the  Loyola  College  admini- 
stration, and  any  other  govern- 
ing body  with  jiuisdiction  over 
the  college  community. 

2)  To  report,  as  in  to  report 
those  actions  of  government 
and  society  which  have  any  pos- 
sible bearing  on  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  those  who  read 
the  paper.  When  the  ASLC 


passes  a law,  it’s  our  job  to 
report  it;  when  the  admhiistra- 
tion  proposes  an  alteration  to 
the  campus  or  to  the  policy  of 
Loyola  College,  it’s  our  job  to 
report  it;  and  when  either  of 
these  governing  bodies  fails  to 
perform  their  duties  adequate- 
ly, or  does  something  that  is 
a direct  violation  of  the  trust 
placed  in  them,  it’s  our  job  to 
report  it. 

(This  seems  as  good  a place 
as  any  to  point  out  a rather 
pervasive  fact  of  life:  When  a 
person  does  his  job  competent- 
ly—and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  elected  officials— that  person 
is  doing  only  what  is  expected 
of  him.  And  when  someone 
does  his  job,  that  isn’t  news; 
it’s  when  that  person  deviates 
from  the  accepted  norm  by 
somehow  neglecting  his  duties 
that  others  begin  to  take  notice. 
And  this  is  true  of  everyone, 
from  writers  and  editors  on  The 
Greyhound,  to  officeholders 
within  the  ASLC,  to  Presidents 
of  the  U.S.A. 

3)  To  challenge,  as  in  (a)  to 
challenge  those  we  report  on, 
to  do  their  jobs  weU,  to  keep 
their  noses  clean,  and  to  pro- 
vide us  with  as  little  good 
copy  as  possible;  (b)  to  ched- 
lenge  those  we  inform  to  act  on 
that  information,  to  question 
those  who  govern  over  them  in 
an  effort  to  effect  the  best 
possible  leadership;  (c)  to  chal- 
lenge the  ideas  and  opinions 
held  by  our  readers,  with  em  eye 
towards  either  reinforcing  pre- 
viously held  convictions  or  es- 
tablishing new  or  altered  ones. 

4)  To  open  up,  as  in  to  open 
up  new  vistas  for  our  readers 
to  explore,  to  introduce  them  to 
aspects  of  life  that  perhaps  they 
have  never  been  exposed  to, 
to  give  them  a taste  of  things 
they’ve  had  little  opportunit” 
to  experience,  to  offer  for  theu- 
inspection  sides  of  the  culture 
that  surrounds  them  which 
have  escaped  them. 

5.  To  entertain,  as  in  to  print 
articles  that  are  a little  dif- 
ferent, articles  that  deal  with 
things  slightly  off-beat,  articles 
that  may  do  nothing  more  them 
make  you  smile,  articles  that 
you  can  puU  out  and  read  ten 
years  from  now  and  enjoy  just 
as  much  as  you  do  now.  A news- 
paper doesn’t  always  have  to  be 
a watchdog;  sometimes  it  can 
be  a friend. 

Of  course,  each  of  these  five 
duties  doesn’t  carry  equal 
weight  throughout  the  paper, 
and  some  apply  more  to  certain 
sections  than  others:  rarely 
does  entertainment  have  much 
to  do  with  front  page  articles, 
while  a record  review  has  more 
to  do  with  chaUenging  and 
opening  up  than  with  watch- 
ing and  reporting. 

The  Greyhound,  I sincerely 
feel,  does  a fairly  excellent  job 
of  striking  abalance  between 
these  obligations.  Whenever 
there’s  been  a major  news  hap- 
pening on  campus,  be  it  neigh- 
borhood protests  against 
Loyola’s  continued  expansion, 
the  closing  of  the  cafeteria  by 
the  Baltimore  Health  Depart- 


ment, money  stolen  from  the 
ASLC  safe,  the  Bausch  report, 
the  election  of  new  ASLC  offi- 
cers, the  acquisition  of  Charles- 
ton Hall,  or  the  continued  con- 
cern over  the  fate  of  Jan  Term, 
we’ve  covered  it. 

We’ve  also  continually  ex- 
posed our  readers  to  the  many 
aspects  of  the  world  around 
them,  to  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world  of  music,  theater, 
movies,  books,  or  whatever  else 
might  just  happen  to  picque 
their  interest. 

But  that’s  merely  our  job, 
it’s  what  is  expected  of  us.  To 
do  any  less  would  be  to  violate 
the  trust  placed  in  us  by  the 
students  we  serve. 

Of  course  The  Greyhound 
isn’t  perfect;  we’ve  never  pre- 
tended to  be,  and  sincerely  hope 
no  one  thinks  we  are — ’cause 
boy  are  they  in  for  a letdown. 

In  her  column  printed  else- 
where on  this  page,  Vesta 
Kimble  does  a job  of  out- 
lining many  of  the  problems 
we  face:  a limited  staff;  a limit- 
ed pool  of  writing  talent  from 
which  to  draw;  and  the  lack  of 
an  extensive  journalism  pro- 
gram at  Loyola.  But  given  what 
we  have  to  work  with,  I hon- 
estly feel  we  do  a pretty  fine 
job. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  the 
press  rises  to  the  surface,  some- 
one invariably  raises  the  banner 
of  the  First  Amendment,  often 
to  the  point  where  people  tire 
of  heeuing  about  it.  But  the 
First  Amendment  Freedom  of 
the  Press  is  vital  to  any  society 
which  deems  the  free  flow  'ot 
ideas  and  information  as  im- 
portant. In  this  respect,  we 
assume  Loyola  CoUege  is  no 
different  from  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Vesta  Kimble 


Last  September,  a college 
administrator  asked  me,  “So, 
when’s  the  first  Greyhound 
coming  out?’’  Yesterday,  his 
quivering  voice  choked,  “Next 
week’s  your  last  issue,  isn’t 
it?’’ 

I had  to  laugh. 

This  year  The  Greyhound 
had  changed  drastically.  The 
entertaining  literary  magazine 
of  years  past  had  been  trans- 
formed. To  some,  it  became  a 
scandulous  rag  wrought  with 
yellow  journalism.  To  most, 
however,  it  was  worth  the  effort 
to  bend  over  and  pick  it  up 
every  Friday. 

And  well  they  should,  too. 
The  Greyhound  strived  to  in- 
form the  student  body  this 
year.  Admit  it,  it’s  no  fun  learn- 
ing of  a mixer  or  a lecture  after 
it’s  over.  It’s  also  no  fun  feeling 
left  out  in  the  cold  when  your 
college  carpets  a muddy  field, 
cuts  the  library  hours,  or  di- 
vides the  school  in  two. 

To  circulate  information  such 
as  this  is  the  purpose  and  the 
goal  of  The  Greyhound.  It’s  not 
a hallowed  joh,  sometimes  it’s 
not  even  a pleasant  job.  Most 
students  wouldn’t  want  it  any 
other  way  though.  However, 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  The 
Greyhound  for  the  1979-1980 
academic  year.  As  Editor-in- 
Chief  for  the  past  five  months. 
I’ve  had  a lot  of  joys  and  equeil 
amounts  of  frustration,  but  I’ve 
always  considered  it  an  honor 
to  be  in  that  position.  I look 
forward  to  continuing  in  Sept- 
ember. 

But  along  with  the  end  of 
every  academic  year,  some 
people  inevitably  leave  the 
paper,  and  this  yeeur  is  no  dif- 
ferent. 

Phil  Iverson,  he  of  the  mus- 
cular back  and  the  patent  on 
novel  misspellings,  has  opted 
to  search  for  greener  (?)  pas- 
tures in  the  ASLC.  There’s  not 
a more  dependable  person  on 
campus  that  M.  Phil,  and  his 
constant  willingness  to  do  the 
things  that  needed  doing  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

Joaime  Ferchland,  in  a clas- 
sic example  of  serendipity 
(that’s  finding  something  with- 
out even  looking  for  it,  for  those 
of  you  without  a dictionary 
handy)  has  landed  the  position 
of  Features  Editor  at  the 
Howard  County  Times.  Besides 
personally  helping  to  steer 
yours  tnily  through  some  par- 
ticularly rough  times,  Joanne 
was  one  of  only  four  people 
present  throughout  that  dark 
evening  back  in  September 
when-  we,  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously, launched  the  ’79- 
’80  Greyhound.  For  that  night 
alone,  Ms.  Ferchland  has  earn- 
ed her  wings— and  my  lifelong 
respect. 

Linda  Welsh,  our  Photo- 
graphy Groupie,  has  earned  the 
honor  of  graduating  from  this 
august  institution,  as  well  as 
from  this  newspaper.  I can’t 


some  students,  who  have  recog- 
nized the  benefits  of  such  a 
medium,  would  gladly  usurp 
it  for  their  own  benefit.  This 
problem  isn’t  unique  to  Loyola; 
many  school  papers  are  regard- 
ed as  extensions  of  the  school, 
the  student  government,  or  a 
particular  faith  (which  of  these 
depends  on  the  particular  crit- 
ic.) 

The  truth  is,  though,  they 
should  not  be  extensions.  They 
should  not  be  public  relation 
media  releases,  nor  student 
government  bulletin  boards,  and 
certainly  not  church  buUetins. 
Any  newspaper  that  is  dis- 
graces the  paper  it  is  printed 
on.  Unfortunately,  those  publi- 
cations are  an  easy  substitute 
for  an  objective  newspaper. 

One  problem  regarding  this 
conflict  is  particular  to  Loyola 
and  The  Greyhound.  The  staff 
wants  a first-rate  paper.  It 
wants  serious  writers.  It  wants 
. . . etc.  What  The  Greyhound 
has  to  work  with  is,  sadly 
enough,  all  there  is.  Forgetting 
what  the  staff  wants,  Loyola, 
in  any  event,  needs  more  jour- 
nalism classes,  taught  by  re- 
porters, editors,  and  producers. 
Even  if  in  a seminar  format. 


figure  why  she’d  even  consider 
such  a step,  but  I join  the 
rest  of  the  staff  in  wishing 
that  the  future  brings  Lou  ev- 
erything she  sees  fits  to  strive 
for— and  then  some. 

At  this  moment,  there  are 
only  two  members  remaining 
from  last  year’s  editorial  staff. 
One  of  them  is  writing  this 
doggerel;  the  other  is  watching 
her  last  issue  as  a Greyhound 
staff  member  go  to  the  presses. 
Vesta  Kimble  has  literally  been 
everything  a Business/ad  Man- 
ager could  be;  if  The  Greyhound 
can  be  truly  said  to  possess  a 
backbone,  then  Vesta  is  it.  Her 
patience,  her  smile,  her  laugh, 
her  maniacal  way  with  an  ex- 
acto  knife  . . . they’ve  all  made 
The  Greyhound  a much  nicer 
place  to  be.  Thanks  for  making 
the  job  of  Editor  somewhat 
easier  to  handle,  Vesta— and  all 
the  luck  in  the  world  to  you. 

One  personal  thank-you  to 
Rod  Petrik,  who  not  only  hac 
the  commendable  foresight  to 
hand  the  reigns  of  Editor  over 
to  yours  truly  (and  if  you  think 
that  didn’t  cost  me,  you  are 
mistaken),  but  who  left  us  al 
with  a legacy  that  demandec 
a top-notch  effort  to  match  it. 
Rod  is  currently  rubbing  noses 
with  the  big-wigs  at  the  News 
American,  where  you  find  his 
articles  poppmg  up  with 
alarming  frequency.  Way  to  go 
Rod! 

But  the  Greyhound  staff  re- 
mains in  capable  hands.  Lauren 
Somody,  Bill  O’Brien,  Ron 
Leahy,  Sylvia  Acevedo,  and 
Donna  Weaver  will  all  be  re- 
turning, and  together  we’ll  con- 
tinue to  put  put  a paper  that 
each  and  every  student  at 
Loyola  can  be  proud  of. 

It  has  been  real. 


these  classes  are  needed  and 
wanted.  Students  want  to  con- 
tinue in  this  field.  How  many 
English  majors  seek  jobs  in 
public  relations,  editorial  or 
other  writing  professions  after 
graduaton?  A survey  would 
prove  interesting. 

Until  the  school  education- 
ally supports  The  Greyhound 
you’ll  probably  be  picl^g  up 
the  same  kind  of  paper  on 
Fridays— not  at  edl  of  poor  qual- 
ity, but  in  some  ways  a smaller 
scale  of  what  it  could  be.  There 
will  be  some  changes  next  year, 
most  likely  the  result  of  changes^ 
in  the  staff.  One  of  those  changes 
directly  involves  myself;  I will 
be  graduating  from  The  Grey- 
hound to  pursue  other  interests. 

The  staff  will  be  boldly  ex- 
ploring new  journalistic  worlds 
next  year.  Attempting  to  re- 
duce production  costs  as  much 
as  possible.  The  Greyhound  will 
be  typesetting  its  own  copy.  If 
this  giant  step  means  little  to 
you,  take  my  word  for  it,  it’s  a 
proverbial  moonlanding  for  the 
paper.  Providing  the  staff  can 
avoid  the  craters.  I’m  more 
than  sure  you’ll  show  the  same 
support  next  year  as  we’ve  been 
so  fortunate  to  oijoy  this  year. 


Greyhound  trials  and  tribulations 
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In  reply... 


BobKneehone 


The  human  race  is  fine 


Two  columns  caught  my  eye 
in  the  most  recent  (May  2, 
1980)  Greyhound.  After  see- 
ing the  c^oon  dealing  with 
giant  gardens  and  nuclear 
waste,  I glanced  at  the  title 
of  Dr.  William  Penn’s  column 
“Whatever  Happened  to  the 
Human  Race?”  Assuming  that 
the  column  had  to  do  with  nu- 
clear power,  I began  to  read  it. 
Very  quickly,  I saw  that  it 
wasn’t  an  article  about  nuclear 
power.  To  paraphrase  Lauren 
Somody’s  column  “Grading  the 
Teachers,”  I think  it  is  time 
to  grade  Dr.  Penn.  Based  on  his 
foot-loose  and  fancy-free  hand- 
ling of  the  facts  surroimding 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  abortion 
(Roe  V.  Wade,  et.  at.  and  Doe 
V.  Bolton,  et.  al.),  his  earned 
grade  would  have  to  be  “F”. 

Dr.  Penn  claims  “that  a new 
personal  liberty  existed  in  the 
Constitution— the  liberty  of  a 
woman  to  procme  the  termin- 
ation of  her  pregnancy  at  any 
time  in  its  course  on  demand.” 

Dr.  Penn  must  have  known 
he  was  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  facts  when  he  neglec- 
ted to  mention  the  two  Sup- 
reme Comt  cases  by  name. 
Careful  reading  of  Section  XI. 
part  one  of  Roe  v.  Wade  shows 
that  in  reality.  Dr.  Penn’s  quote 
is  mis-stated.  The  court  says  a 
woman  has  the  right  to  obtain 
an  abortion  performed  by  a 
state-licensed  doctor  at  any 
time  within  the  first  three 
months  only  of  her  pregnancy 
without  any  interference  from 
the  state.  Dr.  Penn  is  wrong 
when  he  states  it  as  quoted 
above. 

The  state,  according  to  the 
court,  has  an  interest  in  both 
the  health  of  the  mother  and 
the  potential  life  of  the  fetus. 
With  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  mother,  the  state  “may,  if 
it  chooses,  regulate  the  abor- 


tion procedure  in  ways  that  are 
reasonably  related  to  maternal 
health.”  'The  states  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  mother  ex- 
tends from  three  to  six  months 
of  the  pregnancy. 

'The  (X)urt  has  determined 
that  with  fetus  viability  (at 
24  to  28  weeks)  the  state  has 
an  interest  in  the  potentiality 
of  the  life  of  the  fetus.  With 
regard  to  this  potentiality,  the 
state  “may,  if  it  chooses,  re- 
gulate and  even  proscribe  ab- 
ortion except  where  it  is  nec- 
essary, in  appropriate  medical 
judgement,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother.”  Dr.  Penn  quotes  a de- 
finition of  health  that  does  not 
exist  to  be  quoted  in  either 
the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  diction- 
ary in  the  library,  the  Web- 
ster’s New  Collegiate  diction- 
ary, or  in  either  of  the  opinions 
of  the  court.  In  fact,  in  Doe  v. 
Bolton,  “the  court  concludes 
that  the  term  health  presen- 
ted no  problem  of  vagueness.” 
“Whether  a particular  opera- 
tion is  necessary  for  a patients 
physical  or  mental  he^th  is  a 
judgement  that  physicians  are 
obviously  called  upon  to  make 
routinely  whenever  surgery  is 
considered.”  Doe  v.  Bolton.  By 
using  an  imsubstantiated  quote 
as  a definition,  Penn  is  able  to 
twist  the  facts  again. 

I,  too,  can  use  emotional 
passages  and  phrases  to  ad- 
vance my  argument  just  as 
Dr.  Penn  does.  Penn  has,  I am 
positive,  never  had  to  sit  with 
a woman  who  had  to  make  the 
painful  decision  of  what  to  do 
about  an  unwanted  pregnancy. 
In  my  work  as  a counselor  at 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man  Coim- 
seling  Center,  I have  had  to  sit 
with  such  women.  In  my  life,  I 
have  known  several  women  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy.  It  is  not  a 
-lace  I would  ever  care  to  be 
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close  to. 

I am  personally  opposed  to 
abortion  as  a method  of  birth 
control.  I will  have  to  deal  with 
it  in  my  own  relationships. 
However,  I support  a woman’s 
right  to  choose.  And,  I feel 
that  the  energy  wasted  in  the 
past  and  now  by  “right  to  lif- 
er’s” and  (to  a lesser  extent) 
those  supporting  a woman’s 
right  to  choose  could  have  and 
should  be  best  spent  informing 
couples  and  individuals  that 
safe  and  reliable  methods  of 
birth  control  exist  and  are  the 
only  way  to  resolve  this  dilem- 
ma. 

Dr.  Penn’s  mis-use  of  facts 
cheapens  his  later  faulty  con- 
clusion that  Christians  should 
oppose  abortion  on  demand.  It 
is  a shame  that  he  has  chosen 
to  present  his  case  in  this  way. 


San  iiv  Sood 


QO\j.  RLAGAfJ,  ROW  CAN 

WE  heal  THE  economy? 


IT’g)  gjlMpLE. 
A 30 
TAK  CUT 


I HOVJ  CAN  WE  MEeT the 
I g)OviET  Threat  ini 
I AF6HANlg)TAM? 


IT’g)  SIMPLE 
BlPCKADE 
Cu&A. 


HOW  CAN  WE  Free  Tre 
montages  in  IRAN? 


IT’S)  simple. 
But  I CAN’T 
Tele  you 
UNTiL  I’M 
PRESIDENT 


HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW  the 

answers  To  questions 
I THAT  baffle  Everyone  el&e? 


I’M  Simple. 


^lEdN  ’80 

ftXKV  MTN.  NEWg) 


For  the  very  last  time... 


In  the  tradition  of  Milton  and 
other  writers,  I egotistically 
call  on  the  heavenly  muse  to 
inspire  me  to  write  this  last 
column.  Yes,  this  is  it,  time 
has  run  out,  there  is  no  more,  it 
is  over.  La  End.  i.e.  I 
graduate  (meaning  I am  a sen- 
ior). School  is  quite  time-con- 
suming and  due  to  a busy  sche- 
dule and  an  overbearing  burden 
(softball)  I haven’t  had  time  to 
develop  several  rough  ideas  for 
columns.  But  since  time  has  run 
out  I am  going  to  throw  these 
ideas  at  you,  the  reader,  now. 

To  supplement  the  recently 
published  teacher  evaluations  I 
have  the  announcements  of  the 
following:  Teacher  with  the 
best  sense  of  humor:  Fr. 
McCauley,  Best  course  at  Loy- 
ola: Dr.  Stapleton’s  Philosophy, 
Biggest  joke  course:  Modem 
Sense  of  Hmnor  (and  Funda- 
mentals of  Ice  Skating),  Best 
overall  teacher:  Fr.  McCauley, 
Best  Mediocre  brown  nose 
(along  with  brown  skin):  S.  Sood 


(who  has  Fr.  McCauley  for  two 
courses  now). 

Now  I would  Like  to  note 
some  of  my  deepest  perpections 
about  the  future  of  Loyola  as 
noticed  from  the  present 
trends: 

—There  is  a definite  probab- 
ility that  the  freshmen  every 
year  would  be  getting  younger 
and  yoimger  (as  compared  to 
me)  and  that  the  teachers  would 
be  getting  older  in  relation 
to  the  previous  age  that  they 

had.  (Yup,  I have  gone  to  four 
years  of  college  to  leam 
this). 

—A  Loyola  club  is  going  to 
hit  it  big  as  the  record  album 
of  the  Loyola  Humor  Society 
will  win  the  best  blues  album 
award. 

—An  open  civil  war  will  start 
between  the  Loyola  A.S.S.S. 
(Arts  and  Science  School 
Students)  and  the  B.S.S.  (Bus- 
iness School  STudents).  Dr. 
Scheye  will  regret  the  separation 


of  the  college  into  the  Arts  ^d 
Science  schools. 

—It  is  safe  to  believe  that  in 
the  spring  Loyola  girls  with 
white  shorts  and  halter  tops 
will  continue  to  excite  Loyola 
males  and  hermaphrodites 
observing  from  the  wooden 
benches  in  front  of  the  student 
center. 

—It  is  predicted  by  a sooth- 
sayer of  Old  Testament-ac 
curacy  that  apocalypse  is  in 
1980  and  Loyola  will  exist  no 
more  after  I graduate. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
time  for  me  to  say  goodbye. 
(No  crying  yet).  To  the  idiots 
who  still  mistake  me  for  an 
Iranian  I would  like  to  pro- 
claim that  I am  going  to  spend 
part  of  this  summer  in  my  coim- 
try  of  origin,  India  and  that  I 
hate  the  ayatollah  too.  I be- 
lieve that  that  *#&*  heavenly 
muse  never  got  caught  in  my 
trap  in  order  for  me  to  be  crea- 
tive for  this  last  column.  Good- 
bye. 


O;  'eqe  Press  Sgi^  p 
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From  the  past... 

Greyhound  and  ASLC 


thunks  and  congrats 

“Loyola  Cares”  leukemia  drive  a success 


As  an  alumnus  and  a former 
editor  of  the  Greyhound,  I feel 
some  comments  about  the  re- 
cent attack  on  the  paper  are  in 
order.  Mssrs.  Buck  and  De- 
Marco have  several  miscon- 
ceptions that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  Buck  claimed  at  the 
ASLC  meeting  that  “Dean 
Yanchik  gave  the  student  gov- 
ernment full  control  of  the 
Greyhound.”  I assume  this  ref- 
erence is  to  the  Media  Board, 
which  only  has  two  ASLC  mem- 
bers sitting  on  it.  Since  when 
does  two  out  of  eleven  equal 
full  control?  In  a subsequent 
correction  to  his  quotes,  Mr. 
Buck  goes  on  to  state  the  Board 
was  established  by  the  admin- 
istration, which  is  partially  cor- 
rect. The  idea  originated  with 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
ASLC  as  an  overreaction  to  the 
April  Fool’s  issue  of  1975.  This 
action  was  supposedly  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  student  body, 
but  most  students  at  the  time 
thought  it  unnecessary. 

At  the  ASLC  meeting,  Mr. 
Buck  stated  that  the  ASLC 
could  censor  the  Greyhound. 
Actually,  only  the  Media  Board 
would  possibly  have  the  right 
of  censorship,  if  it  existed.  In 
the  1975  memo  it  is  written, 
“the  charge  to  this  Board  does 
not  empower  . . . the  right  of 
prior  censorship  by  the  Board.” 
The  originator  of  the  Board, 
Kevin  Quinn,  even  said,  “we 
don’t  want  to  control  what  the 
paper  says.”  If  Mr.  Buck  had 
his  way.  Greyhound  would  end 
up  as  the  ASLC  newsletter. 

If  these  statements  by  Mr. 
Buck  are  not  ridiculous  enough, 
Mr.  DeMarco  claims  that  offic- 
ials of  ASLC  had  been  “person- 
ally attacked”  for  as  far  back 
as  he  can  remember.  My  own 
memory  of  the  Greyhound  goes 
back  to  1974  and  there  were 
no  personal  attacks  published. 
Actually,  only  the  truth  about 
ASLC  mismanagement  and 
bungled  actions  were  reported, 
along  with  the  good  accomplish- 
ments. When  the  bad  things 
about  the  ASLC  were  discover- 
ed, the  Greyhound  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  the  stu- 
dents of  the  actions  of  their 
elected  officials.  After  all,  the 
ASLC  had  shown  that  it  would 
never  freely  inform  the  stu- 
dents of  its  failures.  Thus  the 
paper  was  and  still  is  the  only 
student  organization  that 
watches  student  government 
for  the  students.  Let  me  briefly 
review  some  of  the  inept  and 
occasionally  Watergate-like 
actions  of  the  ASLC  over  the 
years. 

When  concerts  were  held  at 
Loyola,  mismanagement  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
the  students’  dollars.  While  I 
was  at  Loyola,  not  one  concert 
ever  made  a profit.  Almost  ev- 
ery concert  could  have  made  a 
profit  or  broken  even. 

Careless  outlays  of  money, 
without  procuring  estimates, 
was  another  example  of  mis- 
management. Whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  sign  machine  the 
ASLC  blindly  bought?  The  last 
time  I was  at  Loyola,  sgns  were 
still  being  done  by  hand. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  speak- 


ers in  the  cafeteria.  The  ASLC 
never  obtained  any  estimates 
for  their  installation.  As  a re- 
sult student  government  was 
ripped  off  by  the  company  that 
installed  them. 

A president  of  the  student 
government  even  overstepped 
his  authority  and  tried  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  a social  affairs 
director  in  planning  one  con- 
cert. Such  action  was  and,  I 
assume,  still  is  prohibited  by 
the  ASLC  constitution. 

The  worst  action  against  the 
student  body  was  an  attempt 
to  throw  a referendum  election 
by  closing  the  polls  early.  A 
non-B.O.S.E.S.  member  of  the 
student  government  ordered 
the  polls  closed  earlier  than 
scheduled.  The  ASLC  claimed 
that  the  earlier  time  had  been 
the  original  closing  time.  Un- 
fortunately, they  forgot  about 
their  own  sign  with  the  later 
closing  time.  Students  who 
wanted  to  vote  after  the  polls 
closed  early  were  harassed  by 
several  ASLC  officials  and  told 
“tough  shit”  by  an  executive 
committee  member.  This  was 
the  worst  example  of  the 
ASLC’s  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  the  student  body. 

As  a move  to  eliminate  a 
strong  presidential  candidate, 
the  executive  committee  passed 
a by-law  that  barred  Gene 
Ostendorf  from  running  for 
office.  Because  of  the  timing  of 
the  by-law,  it  was  obviously 
an  attempt  to  help  the  candi- 
date the  ASLC  favored.  The 
by-law  did  not  come  into  ex- 
istence until  after  Mr.  Osten- 
dorf informed  an  executive 
committee  member  of  his  candi- 
dacy. The  by-law  was  passed 
at  the  committee  meeting 
following  Mr.  Ostendorf’s  an- 
nouncement. 'The  sequence  of 
events  was  just  too  close  to  be 
coincidence. 

Mr.  DeMarco,  are  these  the 
personal  attacks  on  ASLC 
officials  you  refer  to?  They  are 
not  attacks,  but  the  reporting 
of  bad  things  about  the  ASLC 
that  every  student  has  a right 
to  know.  Mr.  Buck,  the  Grey- 
hound has  never  printed  “all 
the  bad  things  and  very  few  of 
the  good  things.”  Actually,  stu- 
dent government  has  taken 
some  actions  that  have  been 
so  inept  or  unethical  that  they 
stand  out  from  the  good.  If  the 
ASLC  wishes  to  read  only  good 
things  about  themselves,  I sug- 
gest they  run  a good,  fairly 
clean  administration,  like  that 
of  Ms.  Lewandowski  several 
years  ago.  I f.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ASLC  does  something  wrong 
and  detrimental  to  the  student 
body,  it  is  and  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Greyhound 
to  inform  the  students.  The 
same  goes  for  any  good  action 
taken  by  student  government 
In  both  cases,  the  student  body 
has  a right  to  know  what  its 
servants  in  the  ALSC  are 
doing.  Mssrs.  Buck  and  De- 
Marco, the  Greyhound  is  no 
more  of  a threat  to  your  ad- 
ministration than  national 
newspapers  are  a threat  to  the 
administration  in  Washington. 

E.  Randall  Ward 


We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  thank 
all  those  people  who  helped  to 
make  the  “Loyola  Cares”  Leu- 
kemia Fund  Drive  a success. 
Alot  of  planning  and  organiza- 
tion went  into  this  five  day 
event  and  it  could  not  have 
happened  without  the  efforts  of 
many  different  people. 

Our  thanks  go  out  to  various 
departments  at  Loyola:  Public 
Relations  for  their  assistance 
with  publicity  and  the  opening 
ceremonies:  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations  for  con- 
tributing the  balloons  and  the 
“Loyola  Cares”  buttons;  Cen- 
tral Duplicating  and  especially 
Greg  Cannizzaro  for  doing  the 
flyers  and  posters;  Mainten- 
ance for  aiding  us  in  setups  for 
various  events;  Saga  Food 
Service  for  providing  meals  for 
our  see-sawers;  the  Campus  Se- 
curity Office;  and  Campus  Min- 
istries. And  there’s  more,  like 
Lori  Peters  and  Joe  Kufera 
from  ASLC  and  its  members 
for  the  movies,  filling  the  bal- 
loons and  the  Band  in  the  Rat; 
and  the  Commuter  Student 
Association  and  Tom  lacaboni 
for  sharing  the  Beach  Party 
with  our  cause. 

A number  of  organizations, 
merchants  and  businesses  also 
deserve  recognition  for  their 
contributions:  Spartana  Elec- 
tronics, Party-Time  Rental,  The 
Crease,  Watson’s  Garden  Cen- 
ter, Anthony’s  Pizza  in  Ocean 
City,  York  Road  Cinema,  The 
Baltimore  Orioles,  the  City  of 
Baltimore  Department  of  Rec- 
reation and  the  Greenspring 
Racket  Club. 

Thanks  are  also  in  order  for 
Father  Sellinger  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  opening  cere- 
monies, Klaus  Wagner  for  his 
support  and  participation  as 
Honorary  Chairman,  Tom 
O’Connor  and  the  entire  athle- 
tic department  for  their  help 
with  the  basketball  game, 
“Coach”  Yanchik  and  the  rest 


of  the  “Not  Ready  for  Full 
Court  Players”,  WJZ  camera- 
man George  Mills  and  his  “In- 
stant Eyes”  team,  Baltimore 
Oriole  Pat  Kelly,  the  staff  of 
University  Hospital’s  BCRP 
Donor  Program,  and  all  the 
students,  staff  and  faculty  who 
contributed  in  some  way  to  the 
Leukemia  Society  of  America. 

Very  special  thanks  go  to 
Joan  Papania  and  Pam  Simms 
for  coordinating  the  See-Saw 
event,  and  the  long  hours 
they’ve  put  in  before,  during 
and  after  that  event;  also  to  aU 
the  see-sawers  and  those  who 
just  stayed  around  to  lend 
moral  support  and  companion- 
ship during  the  80  hour  ordeal; 
to  the  Strohecker  family  for 
all  their  help  during  the  mara- 
thon, and  most  of  eill  to  Lance 
Montour  and  Mary  Strohecker 
for  enduring  the  ^11  80  hours 
with  smiles  and  good  nature. 
You  are  em  inspiration  to  us  all. 

We  are  certain  to  have 
missed  some  people.  So  many 
helped  us  in  so  many  ways.  If 
we  have  we  apologize.  But  to 
all  of  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Fund 

Greyhound 

I should  like  to  take  this  occa- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  semester  to 
commend  the  staff  of  the  Grey- 
hound for  the  many  fine  articles 
throughout  the  past  year. 

In  my  ten  years  at  Loyola,  I 
feel  that  the  quality  of  the  paper 
has  greatly  improved.  ’This  can 
only  be  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
a consistently  hard-working  and 
dedicated  staff. 

Very  often  we  tend  to  “take 
things  for  granted”  in  our  lives 
and  do  not  stop  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  those  around  us. 

Dr.  Andrew  McCormick 
Associate  Professor  of 
Russian  and  History 


Drive  Committee,  the  Leuke- 
mia Society  of  America,  Mary- 
land Chapter  and  all  those 
patients  who  will  benefit  from 
your  generosity— THANK 

YOU!! 

Mrs.  Phyllis,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Leukemia 
Society,  Maryland  Chapter 
Jean  Lombardi 
Sr.  Mary  Harper 
Dave  Fried 

Convention 

As  a matter  of  common  cour- 
tesy I would  like  to  thank  all  oJ’ 
the  following  people  for  their 
sweat,  tears,  and  support  in 
putting  together  the  1980  Mock 
Presidential  Convention  on 
April  21st:  Vesta  Kimble  'Trev- 
or Kiessling,  Carolyn  Crone, 
Larry  Eiring,  Michael  Callag- 
han, Mike  Hollis,  Karl  Aumann 
Dr.  Wolfe,  Mark  Fitch,  Tony 
DiPaula,  Margaret  Hagar  and  a 
special  thanks  to  Mark  and  Ray! 

Finally,  all  those  who  parti- 
cipated should  be  congratu- 
lated and  I hope  you  had  a won- 
derful time.  Thank  you! 

Jo  Anna  Cinelli,  Chairman 
Credentials  Committee 


BSA  Show 

Congratulations  to  Loyola’s 
Black  Students’  Association  on 
its  first  Talent  and  Fashion 
Show.  This  should  not  be  the 
last. 

Taste  and  style,  ease  and 
grace,  panache  and  pizazz  char- 
acterized last  Friday  evening’s 
show  in  Jenkins  Forum.  You  ht 
up  a dreary  Friday  night  for  all 
who  came  through  the  down- 
pour. Thanks  and  remember  to 
plan  another  “Loyola  Live.” 

Fr.  Dockery,  S.J. 

Director,  Evergreen  Players 
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The  Calendar 


May  9 Friday 


ON CAMPUS 

Junior  Prom,  featuring  Paper  Cut, 
Martin’s  Eudowood,  7-1 


MUSIC 


Amber  Room,  Crank.  851  Hollins,  5 
blocks  west  of  Civic  Center,  685- 
5787. 

Apple’s,  Zed.  9650  Belair  Rd.,  Per- 
ry Hall,  256-5171. 

Bojangles,  Justice,  5721  Ritchie 
Hwy.  636-1818. 

Bread  and  Roses  Coffeehouse. 
Blades  of  Grass.  426  E.  21st  St. 
243-8687. 

Cafe  Park  Plaza,  Child’s  Play, 
810  N.  Charles  St.  727-7772.  , 
Chiaparelli’s,  Rise.  Mercantile 
Bldg.  Towson,  296-7100. 

Desert  Lounge,  U.S.  Bang.  4326 
Mountain  Rd.  255-2778. 

Dulaney  Inn.  Carry  On.  Invest- 
ment Bldg.,  Towson  296-4111. 
Electric  Circus,  D.C.  Star,  7800 
York  Rd.  321-6595. 

Emerald  Tavern,  Ante  Up  8300 
Harford  Rd.  665-2025. 

Gandy  Dancer,  Celtic  Thunder. 
1300  McHenry  St.  752-5835 
Golden  40  Clean  Sweep.  12420  Pul- 
aski Hwy.  679-7600 
The  Harp,  SUm  Pickins  Trio.  311 
W.  Madison  St.  462-9702 
Manor  Tavern,  Bitter  Creek  Band, 
610  N.  Euataw  669-4340. 

No  Fish  Today,  Mike  Cotter  Band, 
610  N.  Eutaw  669-4340. 

Shane’s,  Don  Robert  Orchestra 
1924  York  Rd.  252-4100. 

Friday  Favorites  at  BSO,  Com- 
issiona  and  Jean-Louis  Stevcer- 
man,  piano  Borodin,  RacRmaninofl 
and  Tchaikowsky. 


THEATRE 

The  Amorous  Flea  and  Double 
Handicap.  Arena  Players.  801  Me 
CuUogh  St.  728-6500. 

Look  Back  in  Anger,  By  John  Os- 
borne 8 p.m.  Baltimore  'Theater 
Company,  Christ’s  Church,  1111 
St  Paul  St.,  685-5239. 

Crimes  of  the  Heart.  8 p.m.  Cen- 
ter Stage,  700  N.  Calvert  St.  332- 
0033. 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof  8 pm.  Morris 
Mechanic  Theatre  Hopkins 
Plaza  727-4103. 

Animal  Crackers,  midnight.  Bolton 
HUl  Dinner  Theatre.  1111  Park 
Ave.  523-1000. 


FILM 


Balto  Film  Fest.  Peppermint  Soda, 
7:30  Remember  My  Name,  9:30; 
Assault  on  Pet.  13,  midnight  Char- 
les Theater.  1711  N.  Charles  St. 
Ticket  books  $20  for  10  admissions 
727-FILM 

Alien,  7,  9,  11  p.m.  “Weekend  Won- 
der FUcks,”  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
3400  N.  Charles  $1  admission. 
Call  for  directions  338-8197. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chesapeake  Graphic  Arts  Expo  ’80 
Baltimore  Civic  Center  327-1111 
Baltimore  & Howard  Sts. 

Spring  Concert  at  Baltimore  City 
College,  7:30-9  p.m.,  33rd  and  the 
Alameda,  last  day  of  formal  ded- 
ication festivities.  Call  396-6703. 
Insomniac  Tour  opens  in  the  wee 
hours,  1:30  a.m.  Sat.  Mom  at  the 
Maryland  Science  Center,  inner 
harhwr.  Goes  to  Pimlico  Race  Track 
for  a Hunt  Club  Breakfast;  Inner 
Harbor  Loft  Apts;  shot  tower  and 
reading  at  the  grave  of  E.A.  Poe  — 
plus  more  $25.  Advance  tickets  re- 
quired Call  653-2998. 

i 0 Saturday 


ON CAMPUS 


Preakness  Party  at  Pimlico 


LECTURE 


Bess  Myerson  keynotes  Goucher 
Conference,  “What  Do  You  Do 
With  Your  Brilliant  Daughter?” 
She  outta  know.  1:30-2:30  p.m. 
$5  gen  1;  $3  students.  Conference 
is  $25.  Call  825-3300  x234. 


MUSIC 


Amber  Room,  Off  the  Wall 
Apple,’s  Rav3ais 
Bojangles,  Justice 
Bread  and  Roses  Coffeehouse, 
Qay  One  -folk  rock 
Chiapetrelli’s,  Rise 
Dulaney  Inn,  Carry  On 
Electric  Circus,  D.C.  Star 
Emerald  Tavern,  Ante  Up 
Manor  Tavern,  Bitter  Creek 
No  Fish  Today,  Mike  Cotter  Band 
Shane’s,  Don  Robert  Orchestra 
Tom  Jones,  Brad  Wines.  Glenmont 
Towers,  Goucher  Blvd.  and  Loch 
Raven  828-1187. 


THEATRE 


The  Amorous  Flea  and  Double 
Handicap.  Arena  Players 
Crimes  of  the  Heart,  2 p.m.,  8 p.m. 
Center  Stage 

Friedrich  Durrenmatt’s  “Play 
Strindberg.”  Cal  Johns  Hopkins 
University:,  Theatre  Hopkins, 
Homewood  Campus  338-7159. 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  2 p.m.,  8 p.m 
Morris  Mechanic  Theatre. 

Robert  Patrick’s  “Kennedy’s 
Children.”  8:15  p.m.  Western 
Maryland  College,  Westminster, 
Md.  876-2055  ext.  290. 


FILM 


Film  Fest:  Best  Boy,  1:36  p.m..  In- 
dependents, 3:30;  II  Prato,  7:30,  El 
Super,  9:30,  Sextette,  midnight. 
Charles  Theatre. 

Alien,  7,  9,  11  p.m.  Weekend  Won- 
der Fhx,  J.H.U. 

An  Unmarried  Woman,  7:30  & 10 
p.m.  Towson  State  Univ.  Stephens 
Hall  Auditorium.  $.75  students, 
$1.50  general  321-2268. 

11  Sunday 


ON CAMPUS 

Spanish  Dance  Company  at  Notre 
Dame,  8:15  Maria  Morales  Group, 
Same  Bizet  and  Commentary. 
LeClerc  HaU  -at  4701  N.  Charles 
$3  adults,  $1.50  students  and  sen- 
iors. Cal  435-0100  x 319. 


MUSIC 


Apple,’s  Ravyns. 

Bojangles,  Justice 
Chiapparelli’s  Sunset 
Dulaney  Inn,  Carry  On. 

Emerald  Tavern,  Rocking  Horse 
Hooligans,  Kenny  March  2 AW 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Towson  296- 
4040 

No  Fish  Today,  Aleta  Green  with 
Downstairs  Band. 

Shane’s,  Don  Robert  Orchestra 
Tom  Jones,  Brad  Wines. 


THEATRE 


The  Amorous  Flea  and  Double 
Handicap,  Arena  Players 
Look  Back  in  Anger,  2 p.m.  See  5/9 
Baltimore  Theater  Company 
Crimes  of  the  Heart  2 p.m.,  8:30 
p.m.  Center  Stage 
Robert  Patrick’s  “Kennedy’s 
Children.”  8:15  p.m.  Western  Md. 
College 


FILM 


Film  Fest:  Mozart,  1:30  p.m..  Inde- 
pendents, 7:30  p.m.  Charles  Thea- 
tre 

Paul  Jacobs  and  the  Nuclear  Gang, 
7 p.m.  514  N.  Charles  St.  $2  don- 
ation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


McDonald’s  Road  Cleissic  Bicycle 
Races,  9 a.m..  Main  Event  begins 
49.2  miles  (2  hours)  at  Druid  Hill 
Be  by  Druid  Lake  for  start  and  fin- 
ish. All  ages.  Call  Carl  Mueller, 
296-4236,  Call  Jeff  Kline  1-671- 
2223  for  entry  forms  and  info. 

12  Monday 


ON  CAMPUS 


Effective  Selling,  two  day  seminar, 
9 a.m.-4:30  p.m.  To  register  call 
730-8200. 


MUSIC 


Bojangles,  Easy 

Chiapparelli’s,  Sunset 

Dulaney  Inn,  Trigger  Happy 

No  Fish  Today,  Downstairs  Band 

with  Aleta  Green 

Shane’s,  Don  Robert  Orchestra 

Tom  Jones,  Brad  Wines. 

Kennedy  Center,  Lena  Home 
2700  F.  St.  N.W.  Washington 
D.C.  (202)  254-3600 


THEATRE 


Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  8 p.m.,  Morris 
Mechanic 

Right  Bed,  Wrong  Husband.  Bol- 
ton HUl  Dinner  Theatre. 

13  Tuesday 


ON CAMPUS 


WLCR  End-of-Year  party,  WLCR 
studio’s,  9-7  D.J.’s,  Staff  and 
guests  are  urged  to  attend. 
Psychology  Club  Wine  and  Cheese 
Bash,  Jenkins  HaU,  rm  11,  3:30. 
“Last  Chance  Party,”  Tauris,  Cafe, 
9-1. 


MUSIC 


Apple,’s  Power  and  Bavis. 
Bojangles,  Easy 
Chiapparelli’s,  Sunset 
Dulaney  Inn,  Ravyns 
Electric  Circus,  Jessie  Bolt 
Emerald  Tavern,  Hook  and  SmaU 
No  Fish  Today,  JD  Crowe  and  the 
New  South 

Shane’s,  Don  Robert  Orchestra 
Sh’nanigans,  Marc’s  Rock  and  RoU 
Revue.  Cranbrook  Shopping  Cen- 
ter, Joppa  Rd.  628-6565. 

Tom  Jones,  Brad  Wines 
The  Goodtime  Band,  7 p.m.,  at  the 
Dance-a-thon  for  Muscular  Dist- 
ropohy  at  Atholton  High  School, 
Columia,  Md.  CaU  995-0067,  Anne 
Johnson. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Primary  Day,  stock  up  early, 
bars  closed  untU  the  poUs  do  and 
puU  the  lever(s)  of  your  choice.  Re- 
member, vote  early  and  often. 

14  Wednesday 


ON  CAMPUS 


Elxam  Study  Day 

MUSIC 

Warner  Theater,  Patti  LabeUe 

Coppin  State  Players,  to  be  young, 
gifted  and  black.  Noon-l:30,  Cen- 
ter Forum,  Old  St.  Paul’s  at  Char- 
les Center.  Free. 

Composition  Students  Recital 
8:15  p.m.,  Peabody  Concert  HaU 
Mt.  Vernon  Place.  CaU  837-0600. 

15  Thursday 


Exam  Day  for  classes  which  begin 
Monday  9:35  8:30  a.m. 

Exam  Day  for  classes  which  begin 
Tuesday,  9:50,  1:30  p.m. 

Midnight  Breakfast  free  for  those 
on  meal  plan  $2.20  for  those  not 
on  meal  plan,  10:30  p.m.-12:00  a.m. 
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AHENTION  ALL  STUDENTS!! 
Class  registration  for 

Fall  term  1980  will  begin  next  week. 
Students  can  now  obtain  the  necessary 
materials  for  registration  at  the 
Records  Office. 

Students  may  register  on  Friday, 
May  9;  Monday,  May  12  or  Tuesday, 
May  13. 
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Please  read  the  instructions  in  the"f' 
registration  booklet  carefully.  No 
registration  form  will  be  accepted 
without  an  advisor's  signature. 
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Call  Days  Evenings  & Weekends 


N 243-1456 


Educational  Center 


TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  193B 


Come  Visit  Our  Center 


3121  St.  Paul  Street  Bihiniore,  Maryland  21218 

Centers  in  Major  US  Cities  Toronto,  Puerto  Rico  and  Zuricli,  Switzerland 


I ACCOUNTING  I 

I INTERN 
I PROGRAM 

I Large,  progressive,  i 

I local  CPA  Firm  seeks  f 
I Accounting  Interns  I 

I From  Class  of  1982  [ 


I Minimum  Requirements: 

I Successful  complelien  ef  Elementary  { 
m & Intermediate  Accounting 


6PA-3.0 

CPA-3.4 

Please  Coll  or  Write: 
Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Lottig 


g Walpert,  Smullian  A Blumenthal  I 
I 40  W.  Chesapeake  Avenue 
■ Towson,  MD  2 1 204  - (296-4600)  t 
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THE  GREYHOUND,  MAY 9, 1980 


Stickers  win  despite  violence 


by  Ron  Leeihy 


It  was  a physical  and,  at 
times,  violent  game  but  that 
was  about  as  far  as  the  com- 
petition went  as  the  Greyhound 
Lacrosse  Team  rolled  to  an  easy 
21-4  victory  over  unskilled  Mor- 
gan State  last  Saturday. 

The  game,  which  saw  con- 
stant temper  flares  and 
one  fight,  was  nevertheless  a 
laugher.  Desite  the  muddy, 
sloppy  condition  of  the  field, 
Loyola  wasted  no  time  scoring. 
At  the  half-way  point  of  the 
first-quarter,  the  Hounds  held 
a 4-0  lead,  thanks  to  goals  by 
Gary  Hanley,  Tom  Robinson, 
Alex  Gavrelis  and  Tony  Gol- 
den. 

Morgan  finally  got  on  the 
scoreboard  with  three  minutes 


Freshman  Janet  Eisenhut 
paced  the  Lady  Hounds  to  wins 
over  Goucher  College  and  Es- 
sex Community  College  this 
past  week. 

In  the  Goucher  game,  on 
Monday,  Eisenhut  netted  nine 
goals  as  Loyola  simply  over- 
whelmed their  opponent  19-3. 
The  other  half  of  Loyola’s  fresh- 
man dynamic  duo,  Diane 


left  in  the  first-quarter  but  the 
Hounds  answered  with  six 
consecutive  goals,  three  of 
which  came  from  Gavrelis,  and 
the  game  was  out  of  doubt. 

But  the  violence  continued 
on.  Time  after  tim^,  Morgan  de- 
fensemen harassed  Loyola’s 
attack  and  midfield.  Occiasion- 
al  skirmishes  would  break  out 
but  the  referees  managed  to 
squelch  the  fire,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. Morgan  and  Loyola 
exchanged  goals  before  the  end 
of  the  half  and  the  battered 
Hounds  held  a comfortable 
11-2  lead. 

Loyola  continued  its  domi- 
nance in  the  third-quarter,  scor- 
ing six  times  while  holding  the 
Bears  scoreless.  Meanwhile, 
Morgan  was  up  to  its  old  tricks 
as  they  continued  to  slash  away 


Whitely,  contributed  four  goals 
of  her  own.  Lisa  GardUl  and 
Diane  Lederer  rounded  out 
the  scoring  with  three  goals 
each. 

In  Wednesday’s  game  again- 
st Essex,  it  was  Eisenhut  again 
who  sparked  the  Loyola  of- 
fense. Her  six  goals  secured  an 
easy  victory  for  the  Hounds  as 
they  rolled  past  Essex  12-3. 


at  the  Hounds. 

The  violence  continued  into 
the  fourth-quarter  and  finally 
the  Hoimds  reached  boiling 
point.  After  falling  victim  of  a 
late  slash,  freshman  Andrew 
Smith  gave  the  Morgan  culprit 
a healthy  shove  and  punches 
ensued.  Fortunately,  the  re- 
ferees were  able  to  break  up  the 
fight  before  the  benches  had  a 
chance  to  clear.  Both  Smith 
and  the  Morgan  defenseman 
were  ejected  from  the  game. 

The  Hounds  went  on  to  score 
four  goals  in  the  quarter 
to  complete  the  21-4  shellack- 
ing. 

Loyola  (9-2)  wil  be  travelling 
to  the  University  of  Baltimore 
on  Saturday  for  a 2:00  game.  It 
is  the  season  finale  for  the 
fourth-ranked  Hounds. 


Lisa  Gardill  turned  in  another 
fine  performance  with  four 
goals  while  Lederer  and 
Maureen  O’Neill  contributed 
single  goals. 

Cover-point  Patty  Allen  led 
the  defensive  front  for  the 
Hounds  this  week  as  she  has 
done  all  year.  She  leads  the 
team  with  37  ground  balls  and 
31  interceptions  for  the  year. 

For  the  second-consecutive 
year,  Loyola  has  received  a 
bid  to  the  Division  II  USWLA 
National  Tournament  to  be 
held  at  UMBC.  The  Hounds 
will  be  playing  Longwood  Col- 
lege today  at  12:00  on  field 
#3  at  UMBC.  Play  will  continue 
throughout  the  weekend  with 
the  final  to  be  held  on  Sunday 
at  2:00.  The  10-2  Hounds  are 
seeded  7th  in  the  tournament. 


The  conditions  under  which 
the  trophies  were  presented  at 
this  year’s  Mount  Cup  Rugby 
Tournament  were  in  direct  con- 
trast to  those  at  the  same  event 
a year  ago.  The  1979  tourney 
ended  under  dark  skies,  with 
rain  pouring  down.  Last  week- 
end’s weather— sunny,  with 
temperatures  in  the  eighties— 
brought  numerous  fans  donned 
in  shorts  out  to  the  Emitsburg 
pitch. 

But  one  similarity  between 
the  two  awards  ceremonies  was 
very  evident— both  to  the  Mt. 
St.  Mary’s  club  and  the  Loyola 
club  which  was  invited  last 
weekend:  Loyola,  for  the  second 
year  in  a row,  had  beaten  the 
Mount  in  the  final  round  to 
win  the  first  place  Cup. 

With  only  minutes  to  go  in 
first  round  competition,  and  a 
score  of  9-7  favoring  West 
Patomic  RFC,  Loyola  was  a- 
warded  a five  yard  scrum  on 
their  offensive  half  of  the  pitch. 


Victor  Norris  on  a line-out 


Having  won  the  hook,  Loyola 
moved  the  ball  quickly  out  the 
line  to  outside  center  Doug 
Lombardo,  who  managed  to 
break  Patomac’s  defense  and 
score  on  what  was  the  last 
play  of  the  match. 

It  had  been  a frustrating 
second  half  for  the  ’Hounds, 
whose  first  seven  points  were 


scored  within  twenty  minutes 
of  the  opeing  kick-off.  A try 
by  fullback  Kenny  Ames  was 
touched  down  just  minutes  into 
the  match.  A penalty  kick  put 
through  the  uprights  by  Louis 
Carrico  was  soon  to  follow. 

But  West  Patomac,  with 
their  larger  forwards,  talked 
nine  quick  points  early  in  the 
second  half,  putting  Loyola  in 
a “must-score”  situation.  With 
a Carrico  try  called  back  and 
several  penalites  against  Loyo- 
la, it  was  a long,  last  scoring 
drive.  The  final  try  by  Lom- 
bardo and  the  conversion  kick 
made  afterward  gave  Loyola  its 
eighth  win  of  the  season  and 
sent  them  into  the  final  round 
of  the  tourney. 

The  Mount,  whose  backs 
were  very  impressive  in  then- 
first  round,  16-0  victory,  were 
put  on  their  heels  early  in  the 
championship  match.  A first 
hedf  try  by  wing  John  Hussar 
gave  Loyola  a 4-0  lead  going 
into  halftime.  Hussar  opened 
the  second  half  with  another 
try  which,  combined  with  a 
Carrico  conversion,  increased 
the  ‘Hounds  lead  to  ten.  Frosh 
fullback  Kenny  Ames  touched 
down  the  third  score  of  the 
match  on  a 20  yard,  side  fine 
sprint  off  an  assist  from  wing 
Greg  Fudge. 

The  Mounties  managed  to 
chalk  up  a late  nine  points 
with  a try,  conversion,  and  a 
penalty  kick,  closing  the  gap 
to  seven  before  the  final 
whistle. 

The  Loyola  club  closes  its 
season  this  weekend  at  Herring 
Run,  where  they  will  compete 
in  the  prestigious  Preakness 
Tournament.  First  game  starts 
at  10:30  a.m.  against  Dundalk 
RFC.  Doug  Lombardo,  elected 
Most  Valuable  Player  by  his 
teammates,  will  receive  his  tro- 
phy in  a ceremony  to  be  held 
during  the  tournament. 


Introducing  the  1980  Mount  Cup  Rugby  Champs. 


Women  continue  winning  ways 


NEED  CREDIT?  s^ndfor  THE  CREDIT  GAME 


• Too  young  to  borrow? 

• New  in  town/no  references? 

• Erase  bad  debt  records 

• Skip  bills  without  ruining  credit 

» Receive  loans  within  weeks  of  beginning  this  program 
» Information  on  updated  credit  laws  and  legislation 
e Your  rights  under  the  Federal  Credit  Acts 


SOLVE  ALL 
THESE 
CREDIT 
PROBLEMS 
with 

THE  CREDIT  GAME 


Zvo7dr;o  WALL  STREET  PUBLISHING  CO. 


303  5TH  AVE. 

SUITE  1306 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10016 


“Tired  of  being  without  credit,  or  up  to  your  neck  in 
'minimum  payments'?  With  this  book  you  will  learn  how 
to  make  the  $300  billion  credit  industry  jump  at  your 
command." 


ONLY  $5.95  " 

(N.Y.  residents  add  8%  Sales  Tax) 

Enclosed  is  S 
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Books 
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Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Allow  3 weeks  for  delivery. 
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